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They don’t really share the same waters—these “big two” hook-and-line scrappers— 
the Alabama shad, above, and American shad, below. Both are edible, both are 
sporting on light tackle, and both represent valuable Florida fishing resources. But 
one of them is still “undiscovered.” See page 12. 
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Meet Your 


Commission 


William M. Blake 
Commissioner 


South Florida Region 


LLIAM M. BuakeE has a personal stake—and 

more—in Florida’s hunting and fishing future. 
Said Blake recently, “I’m interested in preserving 
good hunting and fishing because I have a son who 
deserves a share—like thousands of sons; like I en- 
joyed as a youngster growing up, and like my father 
before me.” 

The newly appointed member of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission brings impressive 
credentials to his task as commissioner from the 
South Florida Region. He is acquainted with both 
urban and rural conservation problems. He knows 
the land and what it produces. He knows people 
and business administration. And he is no stranger 
to hard work and keen competition. 

Commissioner Blake, 45, is a native of Concord, 
Georgia but moved to Hillsborough County, Florida 
at a very early age. He attended public schools in 
Tampa, where his father built a successful timber- 
ing, lumber and building supply business. 

Blake’s early boyhood was quite typical. He fell 
in love with hunting and fishing, which he pursued 
with his father at every opportunity and still en- 
joys. His athletic prowess later earned him a tennis 
scholarship to the University of Miami, which he 
left after two years for a three-and-a-half year hitch 
in the Army Air Corps during World War II. After 
his military service, during which he served as crew 
chief on a B-25, Blake returned to Tampa and 
headed the family business for ten years. 

Blake is now president of Fidelity Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Tampa, a firm he helped 
organize in 1956. He is active in professional, civic 
and conservation organizations, among them the 
Florida and U. S. Savings and Loan leagues, the 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce, the Committee of 
One Hundred, and Tampa’s noted Gasparilla Crew. 
He has been selected to serve as Grand Marshal in 
this year’s festival. 


Appointed South Florida commissioner, in January by Governor 
Claude Kirk, William Blake expresses a keen interest in per- 
petuating the state’s unusual fishing and hunting attractions 
and her unique scenic beauty. He is a builder for the future. 


Commissioner Blake helped organize, and is a 
lifetime member of, The Hillsborough County Wild- 
life Association. He is also a lifetime member of the 
Cigar City Gun Club, whose trap and skeet shooting 
title he once won four years in a row. He has also 
won several state trap and skeet titles. 

Other recreation activities—when he finds the 
time—include golfing and tennis. Hunting and fish- 
ing are his favorite avocations, however. He en- 
gages in both salt and fresh water fishing, these 
being particularly enjoyed during the summer 
when the Blakes are usually at their summer place 
on the Homosassa River. Quail hunting is his favo- 
rite field sport but the press of business has pre- 
vented his keeping and working bird dogs in recent 
years. 

Mrs. Blake is the former Clara Perkins, of Coral 
Gables. They have a daughter, Bette, 21, and a son, 
William, Jr., 19. Both are students at La Grange 
College, La Grange, Georgia, where Bette is a 
senior and William is a sophomore. 

The Blakes reside at 915 Golf View Avenue, 
Tampa. They are members of the First Presbyterian 
Church there. 

Commissioner Blake was appointed to a five- 
year term by Governor Claude Kirk. His expressed 
interest in the conservation and wise use of all of 
Florida’s natural resources, his keen desire to serve 
the state and his region to the best of his ability, 
and his demonstrated business and outdoor back- 
ground speak well of his forthcoming contributions 
to game and fish conservation in this state. @ 
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| Fish Management Notes 


HE NECESSARY PERMITS have been received from 

the Southwest Florida Water Management Dis- 
trict and the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers for 
construction of an experimental deflector dam in 
the Peace River in Hardee County. The V-shaped 
structure will adjoin Pioneer Park property at 
Zolfo Springs. 


According to John W. Woods, Chief of Fisheries, 
the contractor has been notified to proceed with in- 
stallation of the stone structure, which will in no 
way hinder navigation. 


The open deflector dam is intended to speed the 
passage of water along the riverbed, thereby help- 
ing to break up and flush away deposits of phos- 
phate slime released into the river accidentally last 
March when a retention dam broke. The faulty dam 
was owned by Mobil Chemical Company, which 
settled damage claims with the state for a record 
$200,000. The Peace River was grossly polluted from 
the Fort Meade area in Polk County all the way to 
Charlotte Harbor on the Gulf. 


Restocking and habitat improvement efforts by 
the Game and Fish Commission continue. 


ATTEMPTS AT BIOLOGICAL control of alligatorweed, 
a spreading aquatic plant that forms great, impene- 
trable floating mats, are showing excellent results 
in the Peace River, according to a report by fishery 
biologist Forrest Ware, Lakeland. 


The hero of the story is the South American Flea 
Beetle, introduced experimentally in Florida by the 
Corps of Engineers. As an example of what the 
beetles can accomplish, Ware reports the lush 
growth of alligatorweed that existed along 40 to 50 
miles of the Peace River last spring has been “com- 
pletely decimated by their feeding activity.” 


Reportedly, the flea beetle’s entire life cycle is as- 
sociated with alligatorweed—and no other plant. 
No evidence to the contrary has been found since 
they were introduced in Florida. 


DUE TO VERY DRY weather in the Northeast Flor- 
ida Region this fall, the newly built Suwannee Lake 
isn’t really a lake yet. Water in most of the basin is 
hardly more than ankle deep so far—but the lake 
has already received its first stocking, a shipment 
of bluegill and shellcracker. 


CONCENTRATED HYACINTH control activity last Oc- 
tober and November in the Withlacoochee Back- 
waters has relieved the critical situation which 
earlier prevented navigation in some of the prime 
fresh water fishing areas of the state. Water hya- 
cinths had made most of the waters inaccessible 
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Photo By Art Runnels 


During October and November 1967, half of the commission spray 
crews, including one aircraft, concentrated along the Withla- 
coochee River and Backwaters, where 1,300 acres of hyacinths 
were sprayed. Additional December work brought menacing plants 
under control, opening the waters again to fishing and boating. 


even from fishing camps located on the Backwaters. 

Hyacinth Control Division personnel, operating 
on reduced funds after elimination of a critical leg- 
islative appropriation for use in aquatic weed con- 
trol, had been unable to stem the flow of the 
troublesome hyacinths until three spraying crews 
and the Commission’s spray plane all attacked the 
situation simultaneously. 

During one two-week period in late October the 
spray plane treated 400 acres of the menacing hya- 
cinths and the boat crews treated about 380 acres. 
They began with the most critical build-ups and 
worked through the backwater and into the upper 
river, hoping to prevent any reinfestation from hya- 
cinths floating down from far upstream. 

Fishing camp interests, whose business had dwin- 
dled to practically zero because of the heavy hya- 
cinth mats which sealed their landings, expressed 
appreciation as the dead plants began to disappear. 

Early spring fishing should be excellent in the 
Backwaters, long noted for its “big bass” fishing. 
Visiting Ohio angler Chuck Mooney caught a 16- 
pound largemouth there in December. He was using 
a large shiner for bait. 


FIsHERY BIOLOGIST Harold Moody, Leesburg, re- 
ports having participated in an experiment con- 
cerning “palatability of gizzard shad as human 
food.” Moody says he can vouch that “the flesh of 
gizzard shad . . . is delicious either deep fried or 
broiled.” Most fishermen who know the fish will 
take his word. @® 


| Game Management Notes 


LORIDA DEER hunters had more places to hunt in 

the season just concluded than did hunters in any 
state in the Southeast, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Deer Harvest Subcommittee of the 
Southeastern Association of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners. 

The survey revealed that 14.5% of the commercial 
forest land, 29.5% of the Federal land and 44.2% 
of the National Forest land within the State of 
Florida is included in a wildlife management area 
program where public hunting and wildlife are 
managed by the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

According to 1967 Chairman W. T. McBroom, 
the Commission’s foresight in initiating the state’s 
wildlife management area program twenty years 
ago is a prime example of the kind of thinking and 
planning that must be done to provide for future 
generations of Florida hunters. 

The survey also indicated that Florida deer hunt- 
ers utilized the wildlife management areas for 65.2% 
of their hunting and that 23.8% of the deer har- 
vested in Florida were taken on these public hunt 
areas. 

At the present time there are over three and one- 
half million acres of hunting land available in the 
wildlife management area program. 


ALL BIRDS ARE interesting but banded birds are 
fascinating. In a sense they can talk. 

For example, an adult male pintail duck banded 
by Commission game biologist Frank Winston in 
the vicinity of Lake Okeechobee in January 1955 
had an extremely unusual story to tell. The Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission was recently 
notified by the Russian Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences that the same duck was shot in September 
1958 near Kluchi Kamchatka Oblast in East Russia. 

According to Pacific Flyway banding studies, pin- 
tail traffic between Mexico and Eastern Siberia— 
via Canada and Alaska—is not unusual. Pintails 
banded in the flyway have been recovered in spring, 
summer and early fall sometimes more than two 
thousand miles from the North American Conti- 
nent. But a flight from the Florida peninsula in the 
Atlantic Flyway clear to the Kamchatka peninsula 
in Soviet Russia? That’s a long—and fascinating— 
shot indeed! 

What tales those little bands of aluminum tell. 


Bird BANDING yields interesting information not 
only about bird travels but about their ages as well. 
Last year a banded Canada goose was recovered 
in Florida which, records showed, had been banded 
in Florida, too—sixteen years earlier. 

Waterfowl biologist Dale Crider says sixteen is 


This Ring-necked duck is “marked for life.” Banding studies 
reveal necessary age and migration-route facts for valuable 
birds. Knowledge is key to successful management of species. 


considered “old” for a goose in the wild but geese 
in captivity have been reported to live to be 
seventy! 


THE AVERAGE DUCK hunter in Florida does pretty 
well. In fact, he has the top duck hunting success 
in the Atlantic Flyway, which is composed of the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
New York, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia and Florida. 

For the past 10 years approximately 25,000 duck 
stamps have been sold annually in Florida. These 
duck hunters harvested the following percentages 
of the Atlantic Flyway’s 10-year total for the 
various species: 99.9% of the Florida Duck; 70.8% 
of the Blue-winged Teal; 57.0% of the Ring-necked 
Duck; 41.2% of the Redhead; 35.7% of the Lesser 
Scaup; 28.7% of the Shoveller; 28.0% of the Pin- 
tail; 27.3% of the Hooded Merganser; 25.6% of the 
Gadwall; 23.9% of the Widgeon; 14.4% of the 
Wood Duck; 13.6% of the Ruddy Duck; 5.4% of the 
Green-winged Teal; 3.2% of the Canvasback; 2.5% 
of the Bufflehead; 2.2% of the Mallard; and 1.1% of 
the Black Duck. 

In the 1966-67 hunting season there were ap- 
proximately 33,000 duck hunters. The average duck 
hunter in Florida hunted six times and bagged 11 
ducks for the season. This is approximately double 
the average seasonal bag for the Atlantic Flyway. 
Florida hunters led the way, too, in the total ducks 
bagged in any state in the Flyway by taking 356,000. 
Their closest rival was New York with a harvest of 
214,100 ducks—killed by almost three times the 
hunters Florida had in the marshes. © 
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Water Walking 


Wading when angling—and other outdoor recreation fun forms—has reached 


a more threatening level with ever increasing “hidden dangers” 


[" THERE’S AN underrated skill in this world, it’s 
wading. 

A friend of mine has waded all over the Ever- 
glades and tells calmly of shaking water moccasins 
loose from his feet. Being a little skittish about 
such operations I have always regarded him with 
admiration. He explains the dangers of stepping 
into burn holes in a marsh (deep areas burned out 
by bog fires) and points to the possibilities of get- 
ting cut up by sawgrass but doesn’t seem to think 
this kind of travel is particularly adventuresome. 
All in what you’re used to. 

Then last summer this very fisherman met me out 
West for some fresh water trout angling and we 
went on a Yellowstone River float trip with Dan 
Bailey, who weighs maybe 150 and is sixty-some 
years old. The Yellowstone isn’t what you’d call a 
white water river but it moves right along. You 
drift down in a boat (in this case an aluminum 
johnboat) until you find a good spot for fishing 
and then beach the boat and have at it on foot. 
Of course you cast some as the boat goes along 
but most fly fishermen prefer the wading. 

My Florida friend was equipped the same as Dan 
and I, waders that came up almost to the armpits, 
but I noticed he wasn’t too happy about the feel 
of slick rocks and cold, shoving water. He didn’t 
wade in too deeply and he went very slowly indeed. 

It was along toward noon when we were a long 
way from the car that was to pick us up that my 
Florida friend accidentally flapped his sinking fly 
line over a boulder as we drifted down and when 
it developed Dan couldn’t hold the boat in that 
fast water he busted off the line and there it hung 
out in that slanting rapids in something like three 
feet of icy runoff. 

“And there it can stay,” announced the Florid- 
ian. “I’m not about to go out there, six buck line 
or no six bucks.” 

“Well, now,” said Dan, “I think I could wade out 
and get it. You'll need that line the rest of the 


day.” 


Broken bottles aren’t all as visible as shown here, on a 
back road. When under water, or buried in mud, they are 
a real danger for “waders” without proper foot covering. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Whereupon he beached the boat and started 
inching his way out into the current on foot. Dan 
is a very efficient wader despite the fact that weight 
is a big advantage in fast water and after a little 
careful balancing and tiptoeing he grabbed my 
friend’s line and brought it ashore. The line’s owner 
viewed him as if he’d just crossed Niagara Falls 
on a tight wire. 

It’s all in what you’re used to and after 50 years 
of wading over slippery rocks, Dan Bailey has a 
feel for current, bottom and the balance of Dan 
Bailey. I’m considerably heavier than Dan but I 
doubt that I have his wading ability. Of course Dan 
might not care for walking around in the swamps 
and might not be handy in the surf. 

An expert wader becomes quite a student of foot- 
wear. On that particular occasion Dan was wear- 
ing a rather complex, flexible aluminum sole that 
affords excellent traction although it’s quite heavy. 
The other fellow and I were using felt soles, the 
most popular of all for slick bottoms. Other choices 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
are chains, soft hobnails, golf cleats, nylon carpet- 
ing and several other rigs. A dentist friend of mine, 
Dr. Jim Smith, has a rig that uses blocks of alumi- 
num fastened rigidly in the sole of his boot. 

I once used a stickum and carborundum chip 
combination that enabled me to wade across a very 
swift river but the chips wore off while I was fish- 
ing on the other side and I had to swim back. 
Needless to say, that combination isn’t promoted 
much any more. 

Very few healthy waders drown, even in fast 
water, but there is a constant danger of injury 


through falling in very shallow water if the bot- 


tom’s slippery. 

The procedure of wading in fast water is simply 
to be sure one foot is solid while you grope for a 
landing with the other and try to present as small 
a surface to the current as possible, turning your 
body so that the water shoves against your slim- 
mest silhouette. A wading staff is a big help, pre- 
ferably with a weighted foot, the water won’t shove 
off the bottom. They sell all kinds of wading staffs 
and the guy I’m looking for is the chap who built 
the one intended to collapse when not in use. Mine 
collapsed while in use. 

The majority of swift water waders simply hunt 
up a stray stick when they expect to need it rather 
than taking one with them everywhere they fish. 

In any event, boots or waders are a pretty ex- 
pensive item of the trout fisherman’s kit. 

The surf fisherman’s problem is different as he 
generally has good footing but must be prepared 
for the thrust of unpredictable waves. Jetty fisher- 
men who get out where the water breaks over slick 
rocks often use spiked boots. 

There are bottom dangers in most waters and it’s 
a strange paradox that a guy who couldn’t walk 


to the mailbox without his shoes will kick them off 
and try to wade on a bottom he can’t even see. I 
have a fishing friend who only recently got off his 
crutches after such an escapade. He stepped on a 
broken bottle. 

Of course there’s the danger of stingrays in 
many salt water shallows and oyster shells can be 
rugged. In fact I got into a minor jam recently 
when I tried to wade across a flooded oyster bar 
with low canvas shoes and collected some nasty 
scratches for my carelessness. Somebody is always 
cutting himself up on barnacles, too. 

Wet wading shoe requirements differ greatly but 
I believe in something that’s fairly high and with a 
pretty stiff sole. Most of the heavier canvas shoes 
have enough sole for protection but they should 
be at least ankle high. 

For salt water flats and fresh water Florida bot- 
toms I used to swear by the high World War II 
type of jungle boot, which was all canvas and rub- 
ber. The Viet Nam type of jungle boot is better, 
being made with a heavy, cleated sole and com- 
bination leather and canvas uppers. It costs around 
nine bucks at some surplus outlets but I think 
you’re buying factory seconds. Some of those sur- 
plus mukluks aren’t too bad. 

It’s good to have a boot that will let the water 
run out when you step on dry land or into a boat 
but anything that lets sand and gravel in to your 
foot is a nuisance. Most wet waders would be more 
comfortable if they’d wear heavy socks and they 
help keep you warm if the water’s a bit chilly. 

Lots of fishermen simply take off in swimming 
trunks or walking shorts but they should be sure of 
what’s under water. 


Tue SALTWATER FLyRoppErRS of America, a rela- 
tively young and ambitious organization that I’m 
particularly fond of, recently put out a form letter 
to its members asking for samples and names of 
salt water flies. 

The idea of the Rodders is to set up a catalog 
of names and descriptions (and possibly photo- 
graphs, I hope) of various successful patterns of 
flies and bugs that have thus far gone nameless, 
unknown and unsung. 

Maybe this sounds trivial at first but, at present, 
about the only way to identify a salt water streamer 
fly is to exhibit a sample of it, hard to do in writ- 
ing or over a telephone. For generations the fresh 
water trout fly patterns have been carried over into 
black bass flies and streamers. 


Jungle boots, such as these available at war surplus stores, 
have cleated and heavy, protective soles. They are built to 
drain water and, therefore, good as a wading shoe selection. 
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Fishing on a seawall or jetty often requires solid footing. 
Not only does the angler have to contend with the slippery 
rock-type bottoms, but wave strength can be unpredictable. 


Joe Bates, who recently wrote some comprehen- 
sive books on streamer flies and thus made him- 
self “Mr. Streamer,” said recently that he didn’t 
think fishermen were wise in branching out from 
the “standard patterns.” Joe’s chief reason was that 
the proven designs are more likely to be fish catch- 
ers. 
Well, I know that a lot of new, off beat and just 
plain wild and woolly streamer and bug designs are 
likely to beat the stuffings out of the established 
patterns in the fish catching department under cer- 
tain conditions, but I certainly go with Bates when 
it comes to standardization for other reasons. 

For example, I was at a fly fishing conference 
last summer and was holding forth from the ros- 
trum on the subject of salt water flies. All was well 
except that I didn’t know what to call the various 
numbers I didn’t have the time or ability to de- 
scribe. After my speech a number of the fisher- 
men who were still awake came up and wanted to 
see some of my streamers. I just happened to have 
a whole box of the nameless little rascals with me 
and was flattered when a fly fishing club borrowed 
them overnight to paw through them. No names. 

Then I keep getting letters from people who 
want me to send them samples of bass and salt wa- 
ter flies—not that I have anything better than any- 
one else but these are people just starting “big fly” 
fishing and want to make some or have some made. 

Anyway, names for the big flies would be a de- 
cided convenience. But new lure patterns will prob- 
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ably keep ahead of anyone who tries to name 
them. (Note that I separate “lures” and “flies” al- 
though all artificials are sometimes lumped to- 
gether as “lures’’). 


Lure names get pretty wild. As I look back 
through 50 or 60 years of plugs I doubt if I can 
name more than 50 although I have used, seen or 
read about thousands. 


Of course, plug design is more the property of 
the maker than is fly pattern. I guess it’s rough 
to patent anything about a fishing lure but, at any 
rate, an imitator of a popular lure uses another 
name, either through necessity or choice (I’m not 
sure about the legal aspects) . 


Currently the Rebel is very much like the Ra- 
pala, for example, but there’s no single name that 
covers the type. In years gone by the South Bend 
Oreno baits were imitated by dozens of similar 
lures. The original Creek Chub Darter has been 
copied almost exactly by dozens of firms and the 
“darter” name has come through on most of the 
imitations. Not so with many of the local designs 
that resemble nationally known baits. 


In recent years I have found anglers who talked 
of some lure well known in their specific area, 
probably manufactured there, and who looked as if 
I were a man from outer space when I meekly 
asked what this hometown killer looked like. The 
inference was that I couldn’t be much of a fisher- 
man if I’d never used a Biggie Bass Blaster or a 
Burbling Bottom Bumper. 


This little misunderstanding can never be ironed 
out, of course. New baits come and go too rapidly, 
most of them never getting very far from home. 


Anyway, maybe we can get some standardized 
names for those salt water streamers. 


FEBRUARY IS A GOOD time for shad fishing in the 
St. Johns River and the best of it is usually near 
Sanford, Florida. Shad probably don’t need adver- 
tising but those who would like to try it will find 
it’s about the easiest kind of angling to get started 
at. 

The gimmick is that you can watch experienced 
fishermen with great ease, shad fishing being pretty 
concentrated in a few areas, the best known of 
which is Lemon Bluff. Probably ninety per cent of 
the St. Johns shad taken by sports fishermen are 
caught by trolling but they can also be taken spin- 
ning or fly casting. 

Shad fishing doesn’t require much preparation. 
Just show up along the river in the Lemon Bluff 
area or near it and ask some questions. Take along 
some spinning tackle or some other kind of outfit 
that will handle fairly light monofilament. The 
lures or “rigs” are for sale everywhere. If you take 
your own boat, it should be capable of slow trolling; 
can’t think of any other requirements. © 


Governor's 
Message 


By CLAUDE KIRK, Governor 
State of Florida 


S YOU HAVE ENJOYED your days in the field, I 
have enjoyed mine. I was fortunate enough to 
have participated in several good dove shoots dur- 
ing the first part of the season near my Palm Beach 
home. It was encouraging to note the good flights 
of early doves and to see so many Floridians, and 
their visitors, enjoying themselves afield. 

Dove shooting is much more fun if you have a 
dog. It’s good conservation, too. It insures recovery 
of almost every bird that is shot. Spaniels make 
good dove retrievers. I’ve seen Brittainy’s, Springers 
and Cockers—all doing a fine job when unleashed 
on downed birds . . . which leads me to comment 
on waterfowl hunting. 

It is my honest belief that all good waterfowl 
hunters train and keep a good dog of one of the 
retrieving breeds. This is because all true and con- 
scientious sportsmen detest waste. Dogs reduce 
losses of downed waterfowl—including swimming 
and diving cripples—almost to zero. 

With daily bag limits reduced for purposes of 
conserving birds (four ducks daily in the season 
just past), it is imperative that modern waterfowlers 
not only adhere to the regulation but that they re- 
cover and claim the first four ducks downed. 

Besides their practicality, good dogs make fine 
hunt campanions and they’re a joy to watch in ac- 
tion. If you’re a serious duck hunter, get a dog. 
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Train him well; treat him humanely; use him; enjoy 
him. Avoid unnecessary waste of valuable water- 
fowl resources. 

As the 1967-68 hunting season continues let’s 
make a few promises together. Let’s stop this sense- 
less trash and litter problem in our public recrea- 
tion areas and along our highways. Make it a prac- 
tice to leave a picnic or camping area in better 
condition than you found it. And use an automobile 
litter bag. 

Let’s promise not to shoot hawks and eagles. The 
dark colored young bald eagles—and even the mag- 
nificent adults, which every school boy in the state 
should be able to identify—are being shot and 
maimed in violation of state and federal law and in 
violation of the most elementary of hunting creeds: 
“never shoot anything you can’t eat” and “always 
be certain of your target before you pull the trig- 
ger.” Wanton destruction of the few remaining bald 
eagles is inexcusable crime. 

Finally, let’s promise to police our own ranks in 
the field and on Florida’s beautiful waterways. 
There is no place for rowdyism and horseplay of 
the sort which endangers others and their property 
as well as the perpetrators themselves. Help keep 
the shooting and boating sports—and, indeed, all 
forms of outdoor recreation—safe and enjoyable for 
everyone. 

To the officers in the field I urge continued vigi- 
lance in order to insure compliance with the rules 
and regulations. Keep doing the outstanding job 
you’ve been trained and equipped to do. Florida’s 
future demands it. @ 
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Florida hunters enjoyed another bumper-crop of migratory and 
native game this season. More and more users demand increased 
care and consideration of the outdoors. Clean camping-outdoor 
recreation areas and “playing by rules” are now more needful. 
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Facts About Airboats 


N MANy parts of Florida, particularly in central 
and southern Florida, airboats provide the easiest, 
fastest and sometimes the only means of transpor- 
tation. They can go where no other conveyances 
dare tread. 

Since many hunters and fishermen use these spe- 
cialized craft there are questions from time to time 
about the various regulations governing their oper- 
ation in Florida. The following information, while 
not exhaustive, should answer some of the general 
queries. 

The first thing you should know if you own, op- 
erate or plan to get an airboat is the Florida Motor- 
boat Law. Its provisions apply to every description 
of watercraft plying the navigable waters of the 
state except seaplanes. Therefore, boat registration 
and taxation, marking, lighting, required safety ac- 
cessories, muffling and other engine-related specifi- 
cations—all are covered in the Motorboat Law, 
copies of which are available from the Florida Boat- 
ing Council, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, the Florida Board of Conservation and 
most county tax collectors’ and sheriffs’ offices. 

Under provisions of the Motorboat Law, which is 
Chapter 371 of the Florida Statutes, the Game and 
Fish Commission is authorized to further regulate 
airboats—and their operators—when they are in- 
volved in taking or attempting to take any wildlife 
in the state. 

In the Wildlife Code airboats are defined as any 
boats, sleds, sea skiffs or swamp boats pushed, 
pulled or propelled by airpower generated by non- 
detachable motors of more than 25 horsepower. Any 
person engaged in operating an airboat while hunt- 
ing, fishing, frogging, trapping,. etc., must first have 
applied to the Commission for an airboat operator’s 
permit. The permit is issued at no charge. It is non- 
transferable. It must be in the operator’s possession 
at all times during operation. It must be exhibited, 
like a hunting or fishing license, upon request of an 
officer. Failure or refusal to exhibit the permit is 
grounds for revocation. (Violation of any Commis- 
sion rules and regulations is grounds for revocation 
under the law.) 

The registration number of any airboat used for 
hunting, fishing, etc., must be painted on both sides 
of the rudder in figures at least six inches high. 
This is for identification at a distance. 

When operated in Broward, Collier, Dade or Palm 
Beach counties, airboats must fly a safety flag at 
least ten inches wide and twelve inches long at a 
minimum height of ten feet above the bottom of 
the boat. This is to make the presence and locations 
of all boats known to other operators. In the Saw- 
grass Country the flag is the only part visible many 
times. (In canals at least 50 feet wide or where all- 
around visibility is at least 100 yards the flags are 
not required.) 
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Photo By Jim Brantly 
While airboats are under motorboat laws, swamp buggies are un- 


der motor vehicle laws if operated on public roadways. They must 
bear license plates, have proper lights—and licensed drivers. 


Elevated towers on any vehicle or conveyance 
used for taking wildlife, including airboats, must 
not be more than eight feet above the lowest bot- 
tom surface of the vehicle. And no game birds or 
animals may be taken from a moving vehicle of any 
kind in Florida. 

Within certain wildlife management areas and 
fish management areas the Commission prohibits 
the use of airboats and, in some cases, restricts or 
prohibits other powered craft as well. 

These areas are: In the Central Florida Region— 
Guano River Wildlife Management Area: Airboats 
and motors larger than 6 h.p. prohibited on Lake 
Ponte Vedra. In the South Florida Region—Cecil 
M. Webb Area and Fisheating Creek Area: Air- 
boats prohibited. In the Everglades Region—J. W. 
Corbett Area: Airboats prohibited; and Everglades 
Management Area: All boats or other vehicles 
traveling in the area at night must have a visible 
light at least six feet above the surface on which it 
travels. 

In seven fish management area lakes powered 
boats, including airboats, are prohibited or other- 
wise restricted. In the Northwest Florida Region— 
Bear Lake, Karick Lake and Cypress Lake Fish 
Management Areas: All motors prohibited. In the 
Northeast Region—Lake Francis: All motors pro- 
hibited; and Blue Creek (lake): Motors over 10 
h.p. prohibited. In the Everglades Region—South 
Lake and Lake Mangonia: Airboats prohibited. 

Airboat operation may be prohibited in other 
bodies of water under local laws or city ordinances. 
When there is a question, information should be 
sought directly from the governing body having 
jurisdiction. @ 


Below northwest Florida’s Dead Lake Dam is a known shad 
fishing “hotspot.” A 1966 Alabama shad study shows ex- 
cellent shad populations in Apalachicola River system. 
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By GENE SMITH 


Seeking Secluded Shad 


relatively unknown by anglers, Alabama shad "Gulf-drainage” reports date back more than a century 


HAD MAKE NEWS. In fact, shad have been in the 

fishing news in Florida for years and years. The 
only trouble is that most people have read and 
heard more about the two black sheep of the shad 
family—gizzard and threadfin shad—than about the 
three highly prized edible species—American, hick- 
ory and Alabama shad. 

The situation is a little like a television word- 
association game. Someone says “lemon,” for ex- 
ample, and you probably think of a new car gone 
sour (maybe yours!), letting such nice things as 
lemon pie and lemonade go unrecalled. But the 
word “shad” along the St. Johns River certainly 
conjures up some delightful images: good fishing, 
good eating, national recognition, out-of-state visi- 
tors—and greenery in the vault. Shad fishing is big 
business in that part of the state. Oddly, this is 
the only part of Florida where shad fishing is well 
known and promoted although it is not the only 
place in the state where hook and line shad are 
available. 

Along the waterways of the Florida panhandle 
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where the Alabama shad hangs out seasonally only 
a handful of people know or even care he comes 
around ... and he’s just as scrappy and just as 
tasty as the other two. It is puzzling that a fish on 
one side of the state has become so well known 
and intensely sought during its spawning runs 
while an all-but-identical species on the other re- 
mains entirely unexploited. But this is precisely 
the case. Nobody loves the Alabama shad... 
Florida’s forgotten game fish. 

Why? Well, some say the year-round bass, bream 
and catfish fishing is just too good in northwest 
Florida for folks to bother with Alabama shad, 
which are present in the rivers only a few months 
and gone. Maybe they’re right but that answer 
seems to lack conviction. As good as northwest 
Florida fishing is, couldn’t the sport fishing inter- 
ests use a bonus? The St. Johns River is world 
famous for big bass, yet when the time comes they 
are mad about shad—from late November into 
April. 

One northwest Florida fisherman, when we asked 
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him whether he’d ever fished for Alabama shad, 
said “No, I don’t reckon. What d’they look like? 
Anything like a rock fish?” 

There was an opening, at least. The Alabama 
shad is something like the rock fish, or striped bass, 
in one respect. Both are salt water species that an- 
nually move into fresh water to spawn. They’re 
called “anadromous fish” because of this trait. 

There are five fairly well known anadromous fish 
in Florida; the striper, the sturgeon, the American 
and hickory shad, which, in Florida, occur only in 
the St. Johns and St. Marys rivers, and the least 
known Alabama shad, which is found from Flor- 
ida’s Suwannee River along all the major Gulf 
Coast drainages and clear up into Arkansas via the 
Mississippi River. 

American and hickory shad are highly popular 
all up and down the nation’s eastern seaboard, par- 
ticularly the American, which grows the largest 
and provides over 90% of the Florida hook and line 
catch. A sport fishery for shad was not established 
in the St. Johns until about 1942. But since that 
time it has pumped millions and millions of dol- 
lars into central Florida’s economy, attracting light 
tackle anglers from all over the United States and 
parts of Canada who come just to fish for shad. 

The fun isn’t reserved for visitors, however. Flo- 
ridians go for shad fishing like they invented it! 
There are two reasons why; first, all fishermen love 


a sure thing and when shad are hitting everybody 
catches fish, and second, they like to set a good 
example for visitors. 

On the other hand, northwest Florida residents, 
fishing camp operators, outdoor writers and local 
fishermen themselves have almost entirely over- 
looked their unique shad fishing resouree—and it 
has tremendous potential! While central Florida in- 
terests are girding for the battle to protect their 
shad spawning grounds from the dredge and drag- 
line and preparing for the 144-million potential 
fishermen who will be in the area in another four 
years as a direct result of the coming of Disney 
World to their area, northwest Floridians are sit- 
ting on their hands by comparison—relishing their 
genuine frontier status, which is quite natural, but 
also sleeping at the switch to at least one of their 
possible fishing attractions. It’s a little like having 
a bumper crop of pecans but never shaking the 
tree. 

While the potential Alabama shad fishery alone 
can in no wise be considered a one-way ticket to 
the Great Society for northwest Florida, it certainly 
deserves more interest in established, fishing- 
oriented communities than it has thus far gener- 
ated. It can make somebody some money. 

But all good things need promotion—from soap 
powder to shad fishing. And nobody can really be 
expected to fish for or boost a fish to which he’s 
never been introduced. 

Let’s take a closer look at Alosa alabamae, the 
Alabama shad. Let’s see what he looks like, when 
he visits, how and where we might catch him and 
what to do with him once we've got him. 

As the illustrations show, the Alabama shad is a 
silvery blade of a fish. He looks a lot like the fresh 

(Continued on next page) 


Alabama shad have a single faint spot behind the gill cover. 
Two other “game shad” (next page) show more than single spot; 
are found on Florida’s Atlantic side only. The factory-made 
trolling-rig is designed to catch two at a time—and works. 
A small jig on a 6-inch dropper is about 18 inches above the 
silver spoon—anything small and shiny usually catches shad. 


Artwork Illustrations 
By Wallace Hughes 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

water gizzard shad, the trash fish to which we re- 
ferred, which has cost the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission thousands of dollars to tempo- 
rarily control with chemicals. But with general looks 
the comparison ends. Alabama shad are fighters. 
The family didn’t earn such titles as “winter 
warrior” and “fresh water tarpon” without a fight. 
They hate small spoons and jigs; are strong swim- 
mers when hooked; they’re famed for running, 
jumping and tailwalking, and, in general, being 
quite generous with the thrills. But the best comes 
later. Both the flesh and roe of shad are delicious. 
None of those we know who have eaten shad dis- 
agree. 

The Alabama shad is smaller and lighter than 
the American shad of the Atlantic side—also called 
white shad. These occasionally go over five pounds. 
A 3-pound Alabama is a big one. One-and-a-half 
pounds is more like it for the average catch—and 
the roe shad will be a little larger and a little longer 
than the males. Average lengths for the Bama are 
16 or 17 inches. 

A 1966 life history study on the Alabama shad 
in the Apalachicola River drainage by Geoffrey C. 
Laurence and Ralph W. Yerger of the Department 
of Biological Science, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, furnishes most of the facts currently avail- 
able about the fish. The results of their works were 
published in the Proceedings of the Twentieth An- 
nual Conference of the Southeastern Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners after presentation 
at the Asheville, N. C. meeting in October 1966. 

The study revealed that the males, or bucks, en- 
tered the river first (as do American and hickory 
shad). They began arriving in February but not in 
great numbers until mid-March ... which coin- 
cides with Commission field records on periodic 
collections made since 1950 with sample nets, chem- 
icals, electrical devices—and by hook and line. The 
late-as-usual females, or roe shad, began to out- 
number the bucks in mid-March and did so until 
all the adult fish returned to salt water at the end 
of April after spawning had been completed. 
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American Shad 


lower jaw does not extend beyond 
upper jaw—few spots on the body 


There’s the clue. From February through April 
there will be Alabama shad in the waters of the 
Apalachicola and Chipola rivers in catchable num- 
bers—from their mouths up to their man-made 
dams; the Jim Woodruff Dam on the Apalachicola 
and Dead Lakes Dam on the Chipola. March will be 
the best of the three Alabama shad fishing months. 
(American and hickory shad fishing peaks nor- 
mally in February.) 

Other interesting facts—about the Alabama 
shad’s sex life—were noted in the Laurence and 
Yerger study. When the fish arrived in February 
the river water temperature was a chilly 57 degrees 
F. They didn’t even get friendly until the tempera- 
ture reached the low sixties. Then things began to 
happen. Their eggs were deposited and fertilized 
in a great flurry of community activity when the 
water had warmed to precisely 67 degrees. (They 
choose sand and gravel bottom for their spawning 
grounds—and only moderate current.) By the end 
of April when the water temperature had reached 
71 or 72 degrees not an adult shad could be found. 
The honeymoon was over and the fry-to-be were 
left behind to fend for themselves. The adults had 
abruptly returned to the Gulf of Mexico to spend 
the next nine or ten months. 

Unlike the St. Johns River shad, which die after 
the first and only spawning (at the ripe old age of 
four or five years), the Alabama shad do not nec- 
essarily die after one spawning. Adults may return 
to spawn several times before dying. In the 1966 
collections were numbers of males that had 
spawned previously that were two, three and four 
years old. Most of the females were three. Not one 
examined was over four. (Age was determined in 
the study by counting the “annuli” on the scales— 
marks much like the rings of a tree.) 

The number of eggs produced by the ’Bama shad 
was calculated at 46,000 to 150,000 in round figures, 
which is considerably less than the 100,000 to 660,- 
000 of the American shad. The eggs hatch in a 
week or so as they tumble along the bottom. The 
fry apparently remain in the nursery areas for sev- 
eral months. Laurence and Yerger found them 
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Hickory Shad 


lower jaw does extend beyond the 
upper jaw—several spots on body 


around Jim Woodruff Dam from May through 
September. Examination showed they were feeding 
on insects—in all three stages of growth: pupal, 
larval and adult—and on small gizzard and thread- 
fin shad, their black sheep cousins! The young shad 
were 9-inchers when they finally moved out— 
downstream toward the Gulf. 

Around the lower Apalachicola an entirely dif- 
ferent size group of young shad was recorded in 
August. and September—mostly two and _ three- 
inchers and presumably spawned in the Chipola 
over a second major spawning area not yet pre- 
cisely located. 

Chances are it’s in the vicinity of the mouth of 
the Chipola Cutoff—where the Cutoff joins the 
river at the downstream end about 1%4-mile below 
Dead Lakes Dam near Wewahitchka, Florida. This 
stretch, in and near the Cutoff, produces good num- 
bers of shad on hook and line. Catches have been 
recorded at the Cutoff-and-Chipola River intersec- 
tion, at Beard’s Landing (formerly Lake Grove 
Hunting and Fishing Lodge) on the Cutoff and, of 
course, at the dam itself. 

The findings of both the Laurence and Yerger 
study and earlier investigations by Commission 
fishery biologists indicate (1) the heaviest concen- 
trations of Alabama shad are present during the 
month of March; (2) the largest Gulf population 
is found in the Apalachicola River watershed; and 
(3) a sport fishery for the species is yet to be 
developed. 

Around 1950 the Commission’s Assistant Chief of 
Fisheries, F. G. Banks, who was then regional fish- 
ery biologist, was successful in catching what was 
probably the first Alabama shad ever caught on 
rod and reel in the Apalachicola River system. He 
recalls having had the best luck by trolling at the 

mouth of the Chipola Cutoff. Two hours before sun- 
down seemed to be the best time of day. His lure 
was a No. 2 Reflecto spoon. 

A Wewahitchka man, Claude Swearingen, who 
operates Swearingen’s Bait and Tackle, told us re- 
cently that he and his son, Dr. C. K. Swearingen, 
Jr., of Jackson, Mississippi, have fished for Alabama 
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shad at Beard’s Landing, casting the Reflecto on 
light spinning gear. 

Mrs. Martha Beard, who introduced the Swear- 
ingens to local fishing when they were visiting Tex- 
ans looking for a hunting and fishing home, in- 
formed us of another party that usually comes 
down from Atlanta to fish for shad—her only true 
“shad customers.” 

Swearingen and his wife told us they only ate 
the roe of the shad they caught... largely be- 
cause the family likes to catch fish more than it 
likes to eat them. 

In his place he had several shad lures, including 
a Boone Shad Rig consisting of two small jigs, a 
yellow and a white, tied in tandem at the Winter 
Park (Florida) factory and sold ready to hook on 
a line. Another was a %-ounce Weber-made spoon 
called The Stripebasser, which Swearingen said 
would take stripers and shad but was better for 
shad. 

At another tackle and grocery store in Wewa- 
hitchka, owner Otis Davis and his wife recalled 
having sold a number of gold hooks to shad fisher- 
men, who had discovered that Alabama shad will 
literally fight over plain gold hooks! The method 
worked well at the tailrace of Dead Lakes Dam, lo- 
cated just out of town on State Road 22, where 
the fish congregate when they can’t go any further 
upstream. Quite a number of shad were caught in 
this unusual manner, according to the Davises and 
others in the area. But again most reports said only 
the roe had been used. The fish had been discarded. 

Up at the town of Chattahoochee on the Apalach- 
icola River, E. A. Burkett, who operates Burkett’s 
Bait and Tackle, told us hardly anybody fished just 
for Alabama shad. He said some were caught but 
it was incidental to other fishing—for white bass, 
speckled perch, stripers, etc. He recalled some of 
the fishery biologists who had collected fish below 
the dam—and asked questions about shad as we 
were doing—from time to time. But he was unable 
to put his finger on any single sport angler of his 
acquaintance who called himself a shad fisherman. 

(Continued on next page) 


The American shad is a major fishing attraction on the 
St. Johns River—flesh and roe rate as delicious table 
fare. American shad fishing season extends from latter 
part of November to early April—peaks during February. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

A fellow we talked to as he scooped up threadfin 
shad for catfish bait in the swift water just under 
the dam at least knew the Alabama. He used them 
for trotline bait when they were in. But eat one? 
It never had occurred to him. 

Former Commission fishery biologist James M. 
Barkuloo, who headed Florida’s Anadromous Fish 
Study Project under the Dingell-Johnson federal 
aid program, the main source of Alabama shad data 
in Florida before the Laurence and Yerger study, 
had once reported adult Alabama shad so numer- 
ous in the tailrace swirls they could be dipped up 
in dipnets. So we didn’t doubt our unidentified 
informer’s bait gathering story. What concerned us 
was the use to which he put a perfectly good fish. 
(Laurence and Yerger also reported collecting 
adult shad from the catwalk behind Jim Woodruff 
Dam with a dipnet. ) 

Burkett’s stock of likely looking shad lures in- 
cluded Eppinger’s No. 804 Dardevle Midget and a 
little thing called a Spin Spoon (maker unknown). 
He also had the No-Alibi, a standard shad lure over 
on the St. Johns—where the Reflecto, Cather and 
Nungesser spoons and a host of small jigs, some 
made just for shad, like the Shadart, are proven 
lures. 

Such lures may be cast or trolled singly. But for 
trolling, which produces most of the St. Johns shad, 
the standard method is to trail one of the ready- 
made tandem shad rigs—with a spoon as the termi- 
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nal lure and a jig, or dart, running ahead of and 
above it on a short dropper. Of course, to reverse 
the arrangement might give even more action to 
the spoon. It’s easy to rig your own. Put the jig 
on the end and the spoon on the dropper. A keel 
sinker ahead of both lures helps maintain the 
proper trolling depth. Like the Boone rig we saw 
at Wewahitchka, two jigs—and presumably two 
spoons—will catch shad, too. 

It is known, however, that many times you can 
catch two fish at a time on the tandem rigs— 
usually a male and female. It happens all the time 
with American shad. But the shad grounds are 
full of all sorts of tackle and lures. Happily, most 
anything you put in the water will take them— 
including plastic worms! Small spinning and bait- 
casting outfits do a good job whether the user is 
casting or trolling. Fly fishermen get into the act, 
too. They use a little weight to keep their stuff 
down there where the fish are, however. 

The important things to remember about shad 
fishing tackle are that you don’t need surf fishing 
gear; you should keep your lures small and shiny— 
employing a few beads and spinners sometimes 
helps; and by all means use a landing net...a 
good, big one. Shad mouths are thin and papery 
so they won’t stand much hoisting without tearing. 
In this connection you’re advised to dip deep and 
come up from ‘way down under your shad. They’re 
notorious for taking off when coming alongside. If 
you bump him or swat him with a net frame he’s 
sure to make another last desperate run for free- 
dom. He’s that kind of a scrapper ... on either 
side of the state. 

There is considerable evidence that spawning 
shad don’t take on much food during their runs. 
Particularly is food absent in the stomachs of shad 
collected from right over the spawning grounds. 
(With a little thought this is perfectly understand- 
able.) But this brings up an interesting question. 
Why do they strike those minnow-looking lures so 
savagely? Who knows? Some fishermen say they’re 
just plain mean. Others, with the evidence on their 
side, feel it is the result of a true feeding action. 
Maybe they don’t eat much but they do eat. And 
the sheer numbers of shad in the waters provides 
the hot action. We don’t know. Speckled perch 
fishermen catch some shad. Plastic worm-throwing 
bass fishermen take shad. White bass fishermen at 
Jim Woodruff Dam take shad on tiny minnows. 
Draw your own conclusions. The important point 
is that they do strike—mad, hungry or both. 

Well, what about cooking shad? How do we deal 
with their feathery little bones so we can get at the 
flavor? There are two basic ways. Before frying 
shad you can score, or gash, the sides of the fish 
about every %4-inch so the hot grease can get in 
there and make those bones brittle enough to be 
unnoticeable; or you can bake the shad at 200 to 
275 degrees for three to four hours and the bones 
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will be soft enough to eat. (These procedures work 
equally well with any bony fish—like pickerel and 
sucker.) 

Boneless shad fillets can be cut but it’s an artistic 
endeavor we’ve only read about; not for us run-of- 
the-mill fish butchers. Most recipes call for one of 
the other ways of dealing with shad bones. 

Shad may be baked, broiled or fried like any 
other fish. They are delicious baked in foil with 
lemon wedges on top. Try a vegetable oil and 
lemon juice bath before broiling; or dip pieces in 
an egg and milk batter and roll in plain corn meal 
before frying; season with salt and pepper, pre- 
pared seafood seasoning, paprika or your own fav- 
orites and you'll enjoy your shad. There are good 
recipes for pickled shad, smoked shad, shadburgers 
and one we've found especially good called toma- 
toed shad. Here it is: Clean your fish and place 
(one large one or two small ones) in a baking 
dish. Cover with a mixture of 2 cups of stewed 
tomatoes, %4-cup of lemon juice, 42-teaspoon of salt 
(non-iodized), %-teaspoon of black pepper and 
some chopped parsley. Dot with butter, add a 
sprinkle of paprika and bake 20 minutes at 400 de- 
grees. This also takes care of the bones—and the 
results are hard to beat if you like fish. 

Roe may be salted and peppered to taste, 
browned on both sides in 44-inch of country bacon 
grease and served piping hot. Many people serve 
roe as a Side dish with strips of bacon and a sprig 
of parsley. Roe and good bacon make a good com- 
bination . . . but don’t forget the fish! 

The legal rod and reel limit is 15 shad daily and 
there is no minimum size limit since they’re all 
adult fish if they’re on a spawning run. A license 
is not required to possess them in Florida since 
they’re salt water fish BUT since they run into 
fresh water it’s best to have a fresh water fishing 
license before you fish—for anything. That way you 


Many light tackle anglers land hard-running Alabama shad below 
Jim Woodruff Dam (Apalachicola River) while minnow-fishing for 
white bass and speckled perch. Few know it's an edible species. 
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avoid any problem should you catch any fresh wa- 
ter fish in the bargain. Too, it will prevent your 
having to worry about explaining to a magistrate 
that you were really after shad only if you’re ac- 
costed for fishing above the legal fresh and salt 
water line, as you might be since that’s where the 
shad spawning grounds are located. 

A significant piece of federal legislation became 
law on October 30, 1965, which will help shape 
the destiny of all future shad fishing in Florida far 
more than any daily bag limit for sport fisher- 
men. It will effect both the commercial and sport 
fishing industries for American and hickory shad 
in the St. Johns and St. Marys rivers and whatever 
fishery might develop for the Alabama shad in the 
Apalachicola or other northwest Florida river sys- 
tems. It is called The Anadromous Fish Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-304). 

This act authorized the federal government to 
enter into cooperative agreements with the state 
agencies responsible for anadromous fish resources, 
or other non-federal interests, for the conservation, 
development and enhancement of the anadromous 
fish resources of the nation. This should be good 
news to shad lovers wherever the effects of water 
pollution and threatened destruction of spawning 
grounds have raised their ugly heads. 

Though none of the available funds have been 
applied for to date by Florida interests, the state 
obviously qualifies for a share of the 50-50 match- 
ing funds. We can show urgent need for anadromous 
fish study; we can demonstrate fantastic—and un- 
tapped—resource potential; and there is no exist- 
ing program for the preservation or enhancement 
of the shad fishery in the state . . . not to mention 
the striped bass and sturgeon fisheries, which are 
still being developed. 

When the planning is done and the efforts com- 
menced for the enhancement and conservation of 
shad we hope the Alabama shad is not forgotten. 
Though totally unexploited today it may hold the 
key to untold future fishing wealth. @ 
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F YOU WERE BEING exiled to a barren-type tropical 
island and permitted to take with you just one 
“living” thing, what would you choose? A dog? 
Cow? Another human? 

You would probably be wise if you selected fully 
grown-mature coconut palm—botanically known as 
Cocos nucifera—and a provider of more basic needs 
of man than any other form of plant life on earth. 
Provided with a single mature coconut palm, a man 
could survive for a long, long time. 

A large palm at the height of its lush productivity 
will yield from two to seven coconuts a week. The 
“unshelled” coconuts, while some 20 inches in 
length and 10 inches thick—containing a potable 
milky fluid—are not sufficient to supply a man’s 
full requirements of food and drink. But by utiliz- 
ing portions of the shell to catch and store rain- 
water and using portions to scoop shellfish from the 
waters surrounding his island, man would not starve 
—nor would he die of thirst. 

From the cloth-like fibres which are found at the 
base of the fronds—fibres that protect the tender 
new shoots of the tree—the man can fashion rough 
but serviceable clothing. The fronds he could utilize 
to construct a weather-proof and altogether cozy 
hut. And from the mid-ribs of those fronds he 
could fabricate formidable spears. 
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A mature coconut palm bearing fruit. The tree will 
generally have blossoms, immature fruit and full- 
grown coconuts all at the same time. Trees produce 
coconuts year-round in south Florida type climates. 


The 


Coconut 


Palm 


much more than just a 


decorative attraction 


By JOHN FIX 


Other products of the fibre would be a net, a 
strainer, a sieve, a brush and a netting for protec- 
tion against stinging insects. The hard shell of the 
nut could serve as bowl and dipper. The woody 
fibre enclosing the hard shell of the nut is highly 
combustible and might be employed, after kindling 
a blaze by rubbing together two bits of the mid-rib 
sprinkled with scraps of fibre, as an excellent fuel. 

With the fibres and a measure of ingenuity, the 
man might produce thread, twine and rope, and— 
moving a step further—weave himself a comforta- 
ble hammock, although being limited to a single 
coconut palm he could find himself hard-pressed. to 
find a second support for the latter. . 

From the saps and juices of the tree, the man 
could extract a crude sugar that would satisfy his 
“Sweet tooth,” or brew a potent beverage known as 
“arrack” to dispel his periods of depression. 

And all this would be accomplished without en- 
dangering the life of the tree. 

Today there are entire nations who live, dress 
and shelter themselves wholly through the aid of 
the coconut palm. It is believed that primitive man 
learned to weave by studying and copying the in- 
terlacing fibres of the coconut tree. 

Can you imagine a tropical scene without the 
graceful waving fronds of the coconut palm? It is 
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not unusual to gaze upward into a single palm bear- 
ing blossoms, immature fruit and large, brown-ripe 
coconuts—all at the same time. 


Coconuts have spread all over the world. This is 
because many of the trees border ocean shores. 
Coconuts are buoyant, surrounded as they are by a 
fibrous husk. The leathery outer skin of the nut 
prevents water logging of the husk. A coconut may 
be borne a long way by wind and wave. Wherever 
it comes to rest, given favorable conditions, the 
coconut will sprout. 


The only area in continental United States that 
will support the coconut palm is sub-tropical south 
Florida. Miami’s Crandon Park on Key Biscayne 
has our nation’s largest stand of coconut palms; 
more than 10,000 trees, originally established as a 
commercial palm grove by the Matheson family 
who were obliged to abandon the project when 
beset by high labor costs. 


Ceylon, which has a particularly propitious cli- 
mate for coconuts, has upward of 20 million coconut 
palms in commercial plantings. 


It is hard to say where the first coconut palms 
came from. Some authorities believe they originated 
in tropical America and spread from there to the 
various countries of the world. 


A mature coconut is an armload for Denise Chase, left, of 
Hialeah, Florida. It takes about seven years for coconut 
palms to produce fruit this size. A sprouted coconut, at 
right, may be safely replanted in permanent location, to 
a depth about half the diameter of the nut. In its early 
existence, the young plant feeds on the decaying coconut. 


In the chronicles of his travels, Marco Polo men- 
tions “trees that blossomed only on the top and 
bore large nuts,” probably a reference to the coco- 
nut palm. Ancient Hindu manuscripts have been 
found, dating back to 4,000 B.C.; these manuscripts 
were preserved in covers made of palm bark. 

Folks of northern climes who have never lived 
with the palms are, for some reason, uneasy and 
distrustful of them. “Stage stuff!” they sniff scorn- 
fully, thinking no doubt in terms of funeral parlors 
and commencement exercises. Birds won’t nest in 
palm branches, the northerners point out—indeed 
palms have no branches, only slippery, slithery 
fronds. Besides, birds—as should humans—like 
quiet. And palms are never quiet. They are forever 
restless; muttering among themselves, rattling un- 
easily. Have they perhaps something on their mind? 

Yes, indeed, say we who live with the palms; the 
palms have many things on their mind. Things such 
as the indelible remembrance of great hurricanes 
roaring in from the sea, when they were obliged 
to arch their slender trunks and beat their fragile 
heads against the ground. But thus they survived 
while about them the inflexible oaks and pines, the 
“northern” trees so admired by our northern 
friends, tumbled like ten pins or snapped like 
match sticks under the fury of the wind. 

And when the storm had passed, the palms arose 
and gazed about them, a little saddened by the 
death and destruction. 

Then proudly they flaunted their feathery fronds 
to the sky, signifying thus a readiness to carry on 
their age-old kinship with man. @ 
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The Camping Angler 


All Year—Day and Night—Outdoor Florida Fun for Fishermen 


mee IS DIFFERENT things to different people, 
some campers living with nature and others go- 
ing to great expense to keep nature at arm’s length. 


In between survival camping and the $20,000 
motor homes are most of the fishermen and family 
groups. Actually it seems camping is more the 
choice for family groups than it is for all-male fish- 
ing parties. I guess economy is considered less by 
groups of men because the costs can be split several 
ways. When a family takes to the road the expense 
comes out of one pocket. 


If you don’t camp the chances are that the back- 
to-nature boom snuck up on you. A lot of people 
make a living from selling and building camping 
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These are definitely boat camping largemouth bass—caught 
at the head of Shark River, and many miles from any dock. 


the variety of style and size 

travel-rigs—with abundant 
room for travelers and 

their gear—now provide a 
great many methods for 


outdoor recreation enjoyment 


equipment. Competition and demand have produced 
dozens of new companies, caused old ones to spread 
out all over the place and created thousands of 
wonderful gadgets campers have always needed. 


The word “camping” is used so loosely that I 
have to cross-question a “camper” before I can even 
converse with him. I don’t know whether he’s going 
to talk about back packing or parking a 30-foot 
trailer on a concrete slab. 


I camp a lot because I hunt and fish a lot and 
camping seemed to be the best way to get next to 
fish and game. I never got too interested in the 
economy of camping until one time I stopped at a 
friendly motel in south Florida—a motel I’d been 
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staying at for years when on fishing trips in that 
neck of the woods. It wasn’t much for looks but it 
was clean. On this occasion I was tired and dirty 
from wading after a bonefish and I was pleased to 
see the lady at the registration desk was an ac- 
quaintance. 


Always before the nightly fee had been $5 and I 
was shriveled when she smiled like a cash register 
and said, “That'll be $16.50, please.” The tourist 
season was on and I looked at camping in a new 
light. 


But camping isn’t always the cheapest way and I 
know an eager beaver who laid out $8,000 for a 
camping rig to be used on annual 2-week vacations. 
Even if the nightly tab ran $50 (unlikely), he and 
his family could spend 10 years of vacations in 
motels and still be ahead. And by that time the kids 
would be grown and gone. 


That’s just looking at it from the economy end 
and his reasoning is the same as that of the guy who 
buys a new car because his old one needs a muffler. 
He just wants the fancy camping outfit and maybe 
he can afford it. And, of course, camping has some 
fun the motels can’t provide and you can look at a 
camping rig the same as you look at a comfortable 
pleasure boat; it’s a hobby as much as the camping 
itself. It’s hard to rationalize a 30-foot cruiser as a 
necessity. 


Public campgrounds are becoming plentiful with 
new ones all the time and the permanent type of 
trailer park frequently has a separate section for 


travel trailers and over-nighters. Developed camp- 
grounds, state, national and privately owned, are 
generally close to hunting, fishing or boating or all 
three. The fees are modest and the grounds almost 
invariably attractive and clean with toilet and 
shower facilities. 


Although camping a few yards from another fam- 
ily may lack some of the appeal of true wilderness 
living it’s likely to be a lot better than staying in an 
undeveloped but popular camping spot as it seems 
the camping public originated the technique of sat- 
uration littering. After sleeping amid beer cans, 
squashed turtles, decomposing garfish and broken 
bottles for a few nights you’re likely to look for a 
place that’s been raked up now and then, even if 
there is a parking charge. 


Best of all, for most of us, is getting away from 
everybody and in a place where no one has had time 
to start a trash dump but such a location is in- 
creasingly hard to find. There are, of course, con- 
vivial campers who seek softball fields, community 
sings and folk dancing and that’s all right too. 


Now as to equipment: 


I don’t see plain wall tents much in Florida; the 
trend is to framed tents, whether the frame’s out- 
side or on the inside. The old-fashioned wall tent is 
still a mainstay of semi-permanent hunting and fish- 
ing camps and it’s a good rig for sheetiron stoves 
and all sorts of homey appliances but it takes a 
while to set up properly and I almost swore off 

(Continued on next page) 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


A. 


Tent trailers are popular in the 
warmer climate areas where sim- 
ple heating projects are sufficient. : 
Most trailers of this type can be 
pulled easily with the family car. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
camping once when I and four other duck hunters 
erected a new one in the rain at 1 A.M. 


The framed tents go up more easily but it’s nice 
to put up the larger ones in daylight. Some of the 
best and roomiest tents are outgrowths of the ven- 
erable umbrella type but seldom fold up with you 
inside the way the first ones did. Right now we are 
happy with a big Coleman Springbar, an original 
idea in tent support as far as I know. We also use a 
Thermos Pop Tent, a Draw Tite (both for two 
sleepers) and I carry a one-man pup tent for back- 
packing. The finest ultra-light backpacking tents 
I’ve crawled under are produced by Gerry, Inc., of 
Boulder, Colo., specialists in high grade backpack- 
ing equipment. 


Florida campers must look for good ventilation 
in any tent and although light-colored ones show 
dirt quickly they’re much cooler and brighter on 
the inside. Our climate is mild but we have humid- 
ity in spades and you need either a cloth that resists 
mildew or a fly over the whole works. The tent fly, 
to most people, means simply an accessory piece of 
cloth to make a lean-to or patio with. More and more 
wet weather campers use it as a cover over the 
whole tent with a little air space in between. That 
way you can use a tent material that breathes and 
will stay dry under a truly waterproof fly of nylon 
or plastic. Completely airtight tent material isn’t 
satisfactory and it’s a lot easier to dry out a simple 
fly than to attempt spreading out an entire tent. 
The fly covering is also popular with tent trailers. 
The tent rolls up inside or on top of a car for 
travel. 


The tent trailer camper, a canvas fold-out home 
on wheels, has been around for at least 40 years in 
one form or another but present models can be had 
with most of the features of the rigid trailer at a 
price. They can also be mighty big on the interior. 


Tent trailers are especially popular in the South 
because simple heating contrivances are generally 
sufficient and the later models are showing up with 
sufficient ventilation. All but the very largest ones 
can be pulled with almost any family car and I’ve 
seen the Volkswagen bug whipping big ones over 
mountain passes. 


There are shortcomings. The bigger ones take a 
while to set up, a disadvantage at night. They also 
complicate boat transportation. Some smaller boats 


Users of travel trailers can tie their boats at the 
“back door” at Belle Glade on Lake Okeechobee. There 
is no threat of wind damage in this sheltered water. 
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are carried atop the camper and others go on top of 
the car but if you have to take a 20-foot cruiser with 
you I wouldn’t recommend the tent camper. The 
advantages over rigid trailers are generally less 
weight, less cost and less wind resistance. They gen- 
erally double as baggage haulers and usually offer 
more privacy than simple tents. They get you off 
the ground. But even without unfolding one you 
can use it to assert squatter’s right to a camping 
space and it locks up pretty neatly. 


Rigid travel trailers can have the comfort of 
home. You can pull bigger ones in flat Florida than 
you can in mountainous country but, even so, I say 
30 feet is tops and smaller is better. I know people 
who hooked on more than they could pull and 
barely missed nervous breakdowns when they 
learned driving required the concentration of a 
long-haul trucker. I know two fishermen who aban- 
doned a big trailer and sent a truck for it. Nothing 
wrong except that it was just too much load. 


I know of a retired couple who pulled their nearly 
new trailer into a filling station, stopped it beside 
the building and announced they wouldn’t move 
until it was sold. It took a couple of hours and it 
went at a giveaway price but they were tired of 
hauling it. 


Now I have dragged house trailers on a lot of 
fishing trips, using a cartop boat. One of those trail- 
ers was 34 feet long and, for me, that was 14 feet 
too much. One of them was only 18 feet long and 
worked fine for the two of us. Right now I use an 
old one that’s a permanent fishing camp and never 
expects to be moved. It probably couldn’t take 
much of a move without being rebuilt now since it 
left the factory 15 years ago. 


After talking to some automobile dealers and 
reading some factory literature I’d say that any time 
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your rigid trailer gets over 20 feet you’ll need some 
special pulling facilities, included in a “trailer kit” 
at modest price on a new car. This means heavy 
duty springs, shocks and radiator and some less ex- 
pensive items. Then too, after the trailer gets that 
big you'll need about a hundred bucks worth of 
equalizing hitch. ‘ 


Florida is house trailer country and the parks are 
thick although right at height of the season it can 
be a little tough to find a spot in some areas. 


The completely self-contained travel trailer is 
common nowadays and there are some very inex- 
pensive ones at something less than $2,000. The car- 
avan type such as the plush Airstream costs a lot 
more but I think they are marvels of engineering. 
They’re used by a lot of fishermen who are satisfied 
with cartop or rental boats and they have the ad- 
vantage of allowing you to set up “camp” quickly 
and drive off with your car. 
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The Coleman Springbar, above, is large size tent that 
goes up fast, and has plenty of ventilation—is handy 
for fishermen. Small houseboats, left, can be used as 
camping trailers as well as cruising-fishing fun rigs. 


Legal aspects of overnight parking with these rigs 
are a little foggy. As long as you make no litter and 
have a completely self-contained outfit police have 
a way of leaving you alone and it’s not unusual for 
travelers to stop on supermarket lots or simply pull 
off to the side of a road. I’ve stayed in small towns, 
just off the main street, and gotten under way next 
morning before anyone except the police knew I 
was sacked out in the business section. Those who 
must travel at night soon learn that most public 
camp grounds close too blamed early. 


Incidentally, some states allow overnight parking 
in highway rest areas and some don’t. I haven’t 
checked all of them but I find most of the Southern 
states prohibit overnight parking. In some places 
the signs say “no camping” and whether that means 
you can’t spend the night with a truck camper or a 
rigid trailer I wouldn’t know. 


For those who want to tow a trailered boat, aren’t 
interested in setting up tents and like their comfort, 
the pickup truck or van type camper is a pretty 
obvious choice. The most popular is the slide-in out- 
fit that frees the pickup for other work when no- 
body’s traveling. In Florida where roads are level 
there’s a tendency to put an expensive camper on a 
beaten up truck, okay where the trips are to be 
short but not ideal for anyone who gets an uncon- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
trollable desire to visit Alaska or Mexico City. The 
new pickups give almost as good a ride as the family 
car and have been underslung to the point that a 
4-wheel drive stands hardly higher than a regular 
model of a while back. 


Few fishermen, hunters or family camping parties 
actually need 4-wheel drive truck camper in Flor- 
ida. With a camper aboard it still isn’t an ideal 
swamp buggy and overgrown backwoods trails take 
unkindly to high vehicles. The newest wide tires 
will give you plenty of traction for most sand roads. 


They’ve improved the campers so fast that I know 
a guy who has traded twice and is on his third 
camper after spending exactly six nights in them; 
but then, maybe he just likes to swap. 


So far I haven’t found anyone who thought his 
truck was too heavily built and I’ve talked to many 
who wished they’d gotten the three-quarter ton in- 
stead of the half-ton. If that means anything you 
should always choose the heavier model. When you 
try out a new showroom pickup it’s hard to visual- 
ize what it would ride like with the camper body 
aboard. 


There’s some overlap between the finest of the 
slip-in campers and the smaller of the bolt-on units 
and if you’re getting near the top price of a slip-in, 
better study the bolt-ons, especially the walk- 
throughs. Unless you need the truck for something 
else between camping trips you’ll find some added 
rigidity and refinements in the bolted rig. 


Fast, light travelers have gone for the hydraulic 
camper with a top that goes up and down with a 
built-in jack, leaving a low silhouette for travel 
and full headroom when the top’s elevated. The 
Alaskan is best known of that type and I find no 
disadvantage except that storage space is reduced 
when the lid is down. It does not utilize area above 
the cab. 


The most frequent general complaint with truck 
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For traveling anglers who want to tow their trailered boats—and 
don’t care for tents—modern truck-campers are a popular choice. 


campers and travel trailers is wind resistance, both 
from a standpoint of power required and fuel 
burned, and some fear the effect of high winds. 


It’s true that hurricanes will wreck a house trailer 
more easily than a house and year-around trailer 
residents frequently employ cables (required by law 
in some areas) to anchor their homes, an impracti- 
cal stunt for travelers (and not required of folks 
on the go by any law I know of). Passing trucks 
can give quite a wind bath to either a travel trailer 
or a truck camper but the recently built outfits can 
generally handle it without too much swerve. Power 
steering is preferred by many users of big campers. 


There are occasions when extreme winds can up- 
set travel trailers on the highway but when it gets 
that bad you should be holed up in a sheltered spot 
anyway. Despite top heavy appearance the average 
truck camper is fastened to such a heavy vehicle 
that it will withstand a lot of breeze—more than 
appearance would indicate. 


The camping van is generally of small size and 
frequently has a roof section that rises to make in- 
terior standing room when parked. A few small 
vans are converted with permanent standing room 
roofs, thus gaining a lot of luggage space. We’ve 
been using one of those for nearly a year and are 
sold on it although more than two persons might 
find it a bit too cozy over a long period. Ours is 
a Cam-Pact, installed at Nokomis, near Venice, 
Florida. 


The big van campers and bus types can be about 
the most luxurious of all travel vehicles and will 
tow boats as easily as the pickups and compact vans 
but the land yachts should stay off back roads and 
downtown parking spots. You’re not apt to crank 
up a motor home the size of a transcontinental bus 
for a trip to the drugstore and many home owners 
find themselves towing a compact car and leaving 
the boat at home. Incidentally, in camper construc- 
tion I’ve found more problem with overhang at the 
rear than with axle clearance. 


There’s a lot of talk about Florida boat camping 
but not very much done about it. You can put a 
small tent and sleeping bags in a canoe and make 
out very well or you can use the canoe as a lean-to 
with addition of a tarp. You can camp out of almost 
any fishing craft. 


We use a Pop Tent or a Draw Tite tent in a 16- 
foot fishing skiff and can live where there’s no land 
—and still have an open boat for fishing when we 
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The Thermos Pop Tent can make an ~ 
“instant home” for those outdoor- | 
travelers using a trailered boat. 
In addition to easy land-setting, 
right, this type tent can be used 
with boat—on specially made ply- 
wood deck, below—for sleeping at 
night and fishing during the day. 


aren't sleeping or eating. If there’s a truly unex- 
ploited way of being there when the fish are ready, 
this is it. Whatever the other factors, early morn- 
ing and late evening are almost invariably good bets 
for fishing and with a tent set up aboard a fishing 
boat you can almost cast from bed. 


The small cruiser may be plushier living but it’s 
pretty hard to beat an open boat for most fresh 
water fishing—and some salt water fishing too. 


Some small cruiser owners tow the boat behind 
the car-a-la-house trailer and live aboard it on 
campgrounds. 


It’s hardly camping but houseboats in all sizes are 
beloved of water goers who like lots of room and 
don’t feel like shelling out for an ocean going yacht. 
For living room the houseboat is the best value 
afloat and you can go like the devil on a plane with 
some models using outboard motors. The house- 
boat’s disadvantage is that it’s not exactly what 
you’d want to paddle around a cove while fishing 
the bonnets for bream so you'll want to tow a 
smaller boat for that. 


If your houseboat is a big one you’d better select 
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waters you're going to be satisfied with as trailering 
a big houseboat can be a job. There are some am- 
phibious types that can serve as house trailers on 
land and as boats in the water. 


The boat camper has a ticket to what I call in- 
stant isolation. A few minutes from the dock he can 
get away from the crowd on all but the busiest 
waterways. Many beaches are wide open to boat 
campers although inaccessible to cars. A boat camp- 
ing rig can be a lot more complete than what you’d 
carry on your back. It takes a dedicated soul to 
camp for weeks out of a boat but one or two-night 
stands to take benefit of good fishing are okay for 
almost anyone. 


We used to do that along the southwest Florida 
mangrove coast before outboard motors were fast 
enough to give us 200 miles a day and fishing time 
too. Most anglers would head for home by late 
afternoon and the late evening and early morning 
fishing for bass, snook and tarpon was often some- 
thing to behold. 


I don’t know what you call camping but there’s 
still enough room for itin Florida. © 
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Strained Resources 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


Part 4 


ODAY ONE HAS ONLY to keep abreast of the ebb 
sear flow of current literature on conservation to 
sense the rising tide of urgency the subject now 
engenders. It is spread from the sports pages with 
hunting, fishing and travel as the main theme, to 
editorials on resource destruction and various de- 
grees of profundity in scientific journals. 


This subject, however, is fast becoming the prov- 
ince of sociologists and other scientists whose only 
interest in natural phenomena is its effect on the 
human race. A basic interest in the resources them- 
selves is often lacking. 


The old mill-run of highly emotional issues of 
yesterday such as wildlife management, forest fires 
and land erosion, even the newer problems of air 
and water pollution, are being submerged by high- 
powered statements on the machine age and 
whether mans’ physical make-up can stand the 
abrasions of a changing environment. 


Of course sociology can include all factors listed 
and have a valid place in the debate so long as they 
are kept realistic. But a great many windy pro- 
nouncements are being set forth which have little 
substance. One thing is inferred with considerable 
truth—that technology has the world by the tail on 
a down-hill pull, and that the average person or 
groups of persons can do little about it. People will 
have to adjust or become wards of society. In other 
words, people en masse will have little to say about 
future regimentation or the vacuum of existence 
that science is creating for them. 


Maybe so—but that is not an encouraging pros- 
pect. People could control their destinies more to 
their own liking and preserve some of the values 
dear to them if they wish to do so. While science 
continues to develop a complete new set of values, 
conservationists bicker among themselves as to 
quality and quantity. 


The truth is that people shrink from making any 
bold choices. They do not want to give up anything 
material while floating off on their esthetic delu- 
sions. 


Our educational systems and industrial environ- 
ment are making young men afraid of independent 
thinking. A fresh, pink-cheeked forester getting a 
job from industry is immediately indoctrinated with 
company thinking. He is so happy to get the job 
that he is easily bent to the economic attitudes of 
the hierarchy. If he goes to work for a public agency 
involved in recreation, then he must bend in that 
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Water pollution in America once crept—it now surges onward 
relentlessly. But conservationists—and the growing public 
at large—are responding to rising tides of urgency about 
the problems. Clean water and air must now be provided and 
guarded as the final sustainers of human strength—and life. 


direction. Both types of employing agencies will 
frown on him as an upstart if he has the saltiness 
to do some thinking for himself. The same goes for 
engineers, biologists, etc. Theirs is not to question 
the sometimes bovine attitudes of the organization 
system. 

The industrial forester is taught that it is a sin 
against good forest management and society to let 
a tree fall and rot. The recreational forester may 
have to take an oblique stance to stay popular with 
his constituents. But whether letting a tree fall and 
rot is a sin against society depends on what the 
converted products of the tree might be used for. 
Let us say that the tree would end up in paper. 
The question can then be asked if all the trash on 
the thousands of magazine stands throughout the 
nation is improving society. Certainly the lion’s 
share has no intellectual, moral, or educational 
value. It does not uplift society; it down-grades it. 

The converted products of the tree in trash maga- 
zines are not only an insult to human intelligence, 
but the “finis” is in a garbage dump as absolute 
waste. Under this set of circumstances, the tree 
might well have been left in the woods to rot as 
nourishment for a new growth. But who is responsi- 
ble for this waste—the forester, the paper maker, 
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the author, the editor, or the public that spends its 
money on such nonsense? Such waste of resources 
as well as time spent in reading it is an indictment 
of human intelligence. There are endless odds and 
ends of converted woods products, as well as from 
other resources, that fail to enhance our society. 


At one time, the Mesabi Range in northern 
Minnesota was hailed as the greatest high-grade 
iron ore strike in the United States, and possibly 
the world. It helped to win two wars, so indus- 
trialists claim. Much of it, however, has ended up 
in junk yards around the nation. Now with most of 
the high-grade ore hauled to the steel mills, the 
waste dumps and low-grade taconite are being 
worked on. The residue from this operation is being 
dumped into Lake Superior, which at present is 
the least polluted of the Great Lakes. 


The steel industry fiercely contends that this 
waste is doing no harm; others in the conservation 
field contend it is just another source of pollution. 
But with the waste rock ground to the composition 
of flour and gradually spreading over the bottom of 
the lake for decades to come, this may well show its 
insidious effects on aquatic life as well as the water 
supply of cities at the head of the lake. 


Manufacturers and organized labor defend the ex- 
cessive building of automobiles which all too soon 
end up in junk yards and on hot rod tracks. In so 
doing, they approve of gigantic resource waste, as 
well as the pollution from this cycle of activity 
which is progressively ruining our major water 
courses and the Great Lakes. An appropriate mani- 
festation of faith in future America would be an 
industrial strike against the creeping cancer of air 
and water pollution, instead of strikes for higher 
wages. Is such patriotism too much to ask of a seg- 
ment of our society that benefits so much from the 
basic resources? 


Advertising agencies tell us not to raise a voice 
regarding pollution, junk yards, billboards and 
wasted resources, or we will upset the economic 
apple cart of the nation. 


If the human race is to assume “dominion over 
the fish of the seas, and the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over the earth and every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth,” there goes 
with this an accompanying responsibility for a su- 
per conscience. As yet that super conscience has 
not become apparent. Assumption of the responsi- 
bility rests as much, if not more, on a moral ful- 
crum than on cold-blooded scientific inquiry whose 
only conscience comes from the fumes of test tubes. 


This in no way implies abandonment of civiliza- 
tion, but it does mean a mature discrimination and 
discernment to fit our actual needs within the limits 
of the available resources. @ 
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Spring Gobbler Season 


OU’VE HEARD IT said, or perhaps you even re- 

member, that “In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love...” Well, the 
same can be said for the wild turkey gobbler. In 
fact, satisfying the strong mating urge sometimes 
becomes more important to the old gobbler than 
safety itself! Therein lies the simple secret of suc- 
cessful spring gobbler hunting. 

Every woodsman knows that wild turkeys, with 
very few exceptions, are as wary and as scary as 
any game that walks, stalks, runs or flies—until 
spring. Then the tom turkey, in an abrupt departure 
from more familiar turkey behavior, all but runs up 
a red flag to announce his lordly presence on the 
premises. He’ll stake out a claim and literally rattle 
the woods with his gobbling—to gather his harem 
of hens. On still air he can be heard for a good half 
mile—by hens and hunters alike. A gobbler may 
sound off upon going to roost—perhaps to let the 
girls know all is well—and will certainly gobble for 
about two hours after daylight to announce his 
availability for mating. 

So the springtime turkey hunter listens a lot. He 
locates his game by ear and once this is accom- 
plished, puts his patience and his best imitation of 
a love-starved turkey hen’s yelping together to en- 
tice the “bearded old man”—or one of his young 
male followers—within gun range. 

(Continued on next page) 


This strutting wild turkey gobbler may look like a 40-pounder 
but 20-pound “wild toms” are big ones. Such a display in the 
woods can “rattle’’ a hunter much like “buck fever.” But this 
bird could be hard to miss—head and neck area is a bullseye. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Florida’s spring turkey season—in which only 
gobblers are legal game—begins late enough in the 
spring to insure that most of the hens have been 
mated. It runs during the time some of the toms are 
still gobbling, however, to allow some hunting suc- 
cess. And it ends before most of the hens have 
settled down to incubation. 

The short spring gobbler hunt—a delight to the 
true turkey hunter—in no way reduces the crop of 
birds available for the succeeding fall season. A hen 
turkey needs to be serviced only once to insure the 
fertility of her entire clutch of about 10 or 12 eggs. 
Since one gobbler can service an entire flock of 
hens there is certainly no shortage of male breeders. 
(The average sex ratio in Florida turkeys is about 
40% gobblers and 60% hens.) Therefore, the har- 
vesting of a couple thousand male birds across the 
state in a spring hunt can’t hurt a thing. 

There are other favorable aspects of spring gob- 
bler hunting. For one thing, no other hunters and 
no dogs are in the woods. This helps the turkey 
hunter considerably. For another, the method of 
hunting gobblers creates very little disturbance of 
other game in the woods. Roosting or yelping tur- 
keys is hardly a slam-bang affair. Quietness, still- 
ness and camouflage clothing, combined with rea- 
sonable skill with the yelper and a good patterning 
shotgun usually put the spring gobbler in the 
roaster or freezer. But whether he’s young and 
curious or old and reckless, be sure your bird is 
bearded. 

In south Florida turkeys begin to gobble earlier 


For gobbler hunting, check male’s “beard” (top) and black-tipped 
breast feathers. Hen-feathers (bottom) are butff-tipped—tannish. 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


Few gobbler hunters bag trophies like this but chances are 
best in short spring season when the woods are more quiet. 


than in north Florida. To best take advantage of 
the differing gobbling periods, the state is divided 
and the seasons are set accordingly. State Road 50 
is the dividing line. It runs from Weeki Wachee 
(Hernando County) on the west coast through 
Clermont and Orlando to Titusville (Brevard 
County) on the east coast. The 1968 season south 
of State Road 50 is March 9 through March 24. 
North of State Road 50 it is March 23 through 
April 7. 

Shooting hours during the spring gobbler season 
are from one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon. 
Hunting is permitted every day. The daily bag limit 
is one gobbler and the season limit is two. 

There is no open turkey season—spring or fall— 
in Madison or Suwannee counties or in that portion 
of Columbia County south of State Road 240 and 
west of State Road 47. Alachua County, which had 
no fall turkey season, will have a spring gobbler 
season. 

Twenty-two of the Commission’s 34 wildlife man- 
agement areas will be open during the spring turkey 
season. For complete information on these consult 
the management area regulations summary, availa- 
ble from any of the Commission offices listed on 
page 3, and from your county judge’s office. 

Good luck this spring in your quiet quest of that 
greatest of American game birds, the passionate, 
polygamous, gullible gobbler. © 
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Firearm Facts 


Fast firing autoloading sporting firearms are here-to-stay, and it would be 


good planning to keep such gear well conditioned—to earn their keep 


AR EXERTS MANY influences; some find post- 
war national expression—even to gun pref- 
erences. 

World War I introduced the American male to 
the reliably functioning and high average accur- 
acy of the bolt-action rifle. British and Enfield bolt- 
actions and U.S. Springfield bolt-actions that were 
carried into trench warfare and through the mud 
of France and Belgium made many a soldier dream 
of owning a sporting version, after realization of 
an Armistice. 


When World War I finally ended and our Dough- 
boys came back home, quick demands were made 
on American gun makers for sport weight weap- 
ons equivalent in performance to the reliable mili- 
tary Enfield and Springfield bolt-actions. Reming- 
ton came through with the Remington Model 30, of 
which Models 720, 725 and 700 have been improved 
versions. Winchester produced the Winchester 
Model 54, which eventually became the world fam- 
ous Model 70. Savage designed and marketed the 
Savage Model 1920 bolt-action. Custom made 
Sedgley-Springfield bolt-action sporters also ap- 
peared. 

Sportsmen who used them and who appreciate 
fine guns remember some of the mentioned models 
with nostalgia. 

But bolt-actions are slow of operation in the 
hands of the average shooter. (It takes from fifteen 
to twenty practice periods of serious, systematic 
rapid fire exercise to be able to operate a bolt- 
action rifle quickly, certainly and subconsciously 
for fast, accurate follow-up shots.) Of course, for 
one shot hunting opportunities, where the rifleman 
has had live cartridge already chambered and ac- 
tion cocked, the bolt-action has proven just as good 
as a semi-automatic. Undeniably, the bolt-action 
is the best type for accurate long range shooting, 
especially if the weapon is scope sight equipped. 

By World War II, the military had altered its 
views and techniques to the degree of putting fire- 
power ahead of other shoulder weapon qualities. 
Draftees were no longer given slow-fire, but de- 
pendable, bolt-actions; instead, they were usually 
issued a fast firing, but often temperamental, semi- 
automatic MI Garand or the little M-1 Carbine. 

It was only natural that the post-war interest be 
directed toward increased firepower in sporting 
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firearms. Remington, Winchester, Marlin and oth- 
ers quickly designed a variety of sporting type au- 
toloading rifles to meet demands. Some have even 
copied the military M-1 Carbine, at least in physi- 
cal appearance and weight. 

Unfortunately, semi-automatics, or autoloaders, 
in general—from the fast firing Colt M-16 combat 
rifle of the American soldier in Viet Nam to sport- 
ing weapons in the hands of home-based sportsmen 
—have one common characteristic; most of them 
sooner or later tend to jam—often at a critical 
moment. 

Every hunting season gun editors are besieged 
with reader complaints of malfunction of autoload- 
ing rifle and shotgun actions. Most of the contacts 
want to know why their particular autoloader is 
faulty and what can be done to correct the condi- 
tion. The gun editors patiently repeat much the 
same advice of other seasons, trying to be helpful, 
while realizing it is almost impossible to explain 
why a particular weapon tends to jam, without see- 
ing it and testing the action. 

Actually, there are many possible reasons for 
mechanical failure of an autoloading sporting 
weapon. Here are some of the most common. 

No. 1 on the list is accumulated dirt and gummy 
grease. A weapon may simply need a good cleaning 
in mineral spirits bath—not just in chamber and 
cartridge feeding components, but also in numer- 
ous small crevices. Even tiny particles of dirt can 
cause an autoloader to jam; gritty grease is almost 
a sure stopper. 

On some types of cartridge heads, single or twin 
extractors may fail to take a positive, extracting 
grip—usually because of dirt or grease in their 
tiny control springs or because of chipped or faulty 
hook-ends. The extractor slot may be so filled with 
accumulated particles of dirt that the extractor can- 
not fully enter its provided slot to do its work. 

Also, the ejector (the part that gives final flip 
and release to an extracted cartridge or shotshell) 
may be faulty. 

The carrier—the component that picks up a 
loaded cartridge or shotshell and feeds it (gen- 
erally) upward and into alignment with the fire- 
arm’s chamber—may be bent just enough to create 
a cartridge or shotshell jamming condition. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

A rough recoiling breech block may be a possi- 
ble cause of jams in an autoloading rifle and more 
uncommonly in a shotgun. The increased friction 
of contacting surfaces may be just enough to 
slightly slow down the forward and rearward 
breech block movement, or otherwise absorb some 
of the energy it needs for full sequence operation. 

Sometimes a weapon’s chamber may be slightly 
rough and need polishing to prevent cartridges or 
shotshells from momentarily sticking or otherwise 
wasting the extracting force that would normally 
pull the empty cartridge or shotshell case clear of 
chamber. Judicious polishing or chroming usually 
cures. 

Reloaded shotshells tend to jam more than fac- 
tory loads. When you see some shooter on Skeet 
or trap range using one foot on breech block finger 
control hook to open the action of his jammed au- 
toloader, you can bet he just fired an incorrectly 
resized reloaded shotshell. 

Home reloaded center fire rifle cartridges even a 
trifle oversize in case dimensions can foul up the 
operation of an autoloader on the very first shot. 
Generally speaking, only the most careful of hand- 
loaders can make autoloading big game rifles perk 
reliably with reloads. 

Despite agreed upon trade standards, even com- 
mercially manufactured ammunition often varies 
in brass case thickness and smoothness.:These slight 
differences have influence on autoloader function- 
ing. 

Autoloaders are notoriously temperamental 
about the ammunition you feed them! The Win- 
chester Model 100 autoloading big game rifle, for 
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example, seems to smile and perform beautifully 
with Winchester-Western brands of ammunition— 
with which it was given factory  testing— 
but may balk when fed Remington, Peters, Norma 
or Federal fodder. Or an autoloader may favor one 
of the last named brands and be unable to digest 
Winchester-Western. The only way to find out 
which brand of ammunition a particular autoload- 
er favors is to range test with different brands. 
Once the best combination is found, the shooter 
should stick with it. 


In gas-operated weapons, the gas siphoning hole 
may become partially clogged or misaligned, caus- 
ing reduction in the quantity of siphoned-off barrel 
gas normally needed to satisfactorily operate the 
gun’s cartridge or shell loading and ejection se- 
quences. A rough or dirty gas piston can be an- 
other cause of jams. 


Shotguns of long-recoil type, like the humpback 
receiver Brownings, the Remington Models 11 and 
“Sportsman” and the Savage Models 720 and 726 
autoloaders, that depend on balanced friction brak- 
ing to satisfactorily operate, may tend to jam be- 
cause component parts are not correctly assembled 
in accordance with the exerted power of the shot- 
shell load being fired. Just one component out of 
orderly assembly can mess things up! 


So can gritty grease on the surface of the maga- 
zine tube and between the coils of the spiral spring 
that rides on the magazine tube. 


Many loading sequence jams in shotgun actions 
of long-recoil type are simply due to weak spiral 
springs. Any spring that is several years old should 
be replaced; most never are—yet disgruntled own- 
ers of old Brownings and Remingtons wonder 
why their once faithful autoloaders now jam. A 
new spring will prove a cheap solution for many. 


Clip-loading semi-automatics (both rifle and 
handgun types) often jam because of bent or 
burred magazine clip lips that do not feed cart- 
ridges at proper loading angle. Examine your cart- 
ridge clip for lip defects. 


Also, give the entire clip a good washing in min- 
eral spirits. It is surprising how much dirt gets 
inside cartridge clips. Dirt and grease affect spring 
compression and release. 


The common practice of storing fully loaded clips 
for long periods tends to weaken magazine fol- 
lower spring, with resultant weakened upward 
thrust on the follower and the loaded cartridges. 


Whatever the traveled route, one will see many “shot-up” 
road signs. This thoughtless destruction does not help 
hunting or our continued free use of sporting firearms. 
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The state and national forest service fire crews try to cope 
with growing litterbug problems, but need help of sportsmen. 


If your clip-loading rifle or handgun jams be- 
cause cartridges are obviously not feeding correctly, 
try a new clip. In nine cases out of ten, a new 
clip will cure cartridge feed trouble. If yours is the 
tenth case, you will have to look further for the 
cause. An extra cartridge clip is nice to own, any- 
way. 


Temperature has a definite effect on the perfor- 
mance of autoloaders. Cold makes oil sluggish and 
grease binding. For cold climate hunting, lubricate 
gun mechanisms with dry graphite, for sure, 
smooth operation of moving parts. 


Seemingly, fast firing autoloading sporting fire- 
arms are here to stay. It is just good sense to see 
that they work and earn their keep. 


RIGHTLY so, there is growing national concern 
about slums in our cities. 


But neglect and disrespect of property is rapidly 
showing up in our wilderness areas. More and 
more, one sees tangible evidence of thoughtless lit- 
terbugging, especially so during and immediately 
after hunting season. 


All one has to do to realize the truth is drive 
around in a popular hunting, fishing or camping 
area open to public recreational pursuits. Dis- 
carded cans, bottles, papers, old automobile tires 
and tubes and other tossed aside debris will be con- 
spicuously obvious! 
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Just one item alone—the all-aluminum, discard- 
able beer can—imposes serious disposal problems. 
The containers do not rust away and the discarded 
tear-off top seals are sharp of edge and can inflict 
a nasty cut if stepped on thin edge up. 


The same is substantially true of glass bottles 
and glass food jars, intact or broken. The only 
satisfactory ways of disposing of either type is to 
bury discards deep or bring them back home in 
box or bag for yard garbage can. 


Sure, our state and national Forest Services have 
field crews who try to cope with the growing 
problem of litterbugging. But certain field work 
must take priority. Clearing and planting of tree 
plots, road building and maintenance, constant re- 
placement of directional markers abused by 
thoughtless sportsmen, building of boat launching 
ramps and fighting forest fires started by carelessly 
flipped match or abandoned campfire are only a few 
of the many field demands that must take priority. 


Resident area rod and gun clubs, archery groups, 
Boy Scout troops and organized civic groups could 
render a valuable public service by observing des- 
ignated Saturdays for volunteer group clean-up of 
popular public recreational areas. 


The public service-minded Florida Bowhunters’ 
Association, which annually sponsors a pre-hunting 
season jamboree in the Citrus Game Management 
Area, could—for example—hold a special post- 
season jamboree combining usual fun elements 
with serious Area clean-up operations. Groups in 
trucks could travel the network of forest roads, 
especially the main arteries, and either collect dis- 
carded cans, bottles and papers and take them out 
of the forest to the nearest established county 
dump, or else dig a hole at each stop and fill it 
with collected trash. 


It matters not who put the litter in popular rec- 
reational areas; the important thing is to get it out 
or buried! 


For the Ocala National Forest clean-up, perhaps 
the Fifth District Sportsmen’s Association, or the 
Ocala District Boy Scouts, would be willing to un- 
dertake a clean-up program of regularly used road- 
ways. 


The Citrus Game Management Area and the 
Ocala National Forest have been specifically sug- 
gested for volunteer clean-up effort because they 
represent typical examples. Actually, the effort 
can be beneficially directed to any of several other 
equally popular public-use recreational areas. 


Such projects, admittedly, represent work, but 
are not impossible to civic-minded local groups. 
Sportsmen, particularly, should organize and do 
whatever is necessary. In essence, they will be 
merely taking care of what is theirs to enjoy. @ 
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Commission Meeting Notes 


W. B. Cope.tanp, Jacksonville, 
was elected 1968 chairman of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at its January meet- 
ing in Tallahassee. He succeeds 
Commissioner W. T. McBroom, 
Miami, who was chairman in 1967. 

Copeland was first appointed to 
the Commission in June 1965 and 
served as chairman through 1966, 
the year he was reappointed to a 
full five-year term as commis- 
sioner from the Northeast Re- 
gion. He is a native of Suwannee 
County. 

The five-member Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is 
a governor-appointed body which 
serves without salary. It annually 
elects one of its members to the 
chairmanship. 

A new commissioner was intro- 
duced at the meeting. He is Wil- 
liam M. Blake, Tampa business- 
man and outdoor enthusiast, who 
succeeds Jack Cliett, Wauchula, 
as commissioner from the South 
Florida Region. 

IN OTHER ACTION the Commis- 
sion established Manatee Reser- 
voir Fish Management Area in 
Manatee County; removed Lake 
Lorna Doone in Orange County 
from the list of fish management 
areas; and extended the quail sea- 
son on the J. W. Corbett Wildlife 
Management Area in Palm Beach 
County to allow weekend hunting 
through February 25. 
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How Sportsmen Can Help 


No HUNTER WHO looks beyond 
his bag limits will deny that 
sportsmen face an _ increasingly 
serious problem today—that of 
finding open land on which to 
hunt. The problem is nationwide, 
and it most certainly will con- 
tinue unabated unless sportsmen 
do something about it, according 
to John Marsman of the Savage 
Arms Company. 

Land is being lost at a fantastic 
rate, and there are many reasons 
for the squeeze. Urban sprawl, 
highway construction, industrial 
development and real estate in- 
vestments are the leading causes. 

There’s another reason though 
—posted land—and here the 
sportsman must accept most of 
the blame. Perhaps you encoun- 
tered it this season. Choice hunt- 
ing covers that otherwise might 
be open to hunting are closed be- 
cause of the abuse landowners 
suffer at the hands of irresponsi- 
ble gunners. 

The solution to this part of the 
problem lies simply in the phrase, 
“Hunt like a gentleman.” It calls 
for extending to the landowner 
the courtesy he rightfully de- 
serves. It means asking for his 
permission to hunt, observing all 
safety rules, leaving his fences in- 
tact, making sure his barways and 
roads are not blocked by parked 
cars, cleaning up your litter and 
perhaps sharing your bag with 
him. 

Still another, and_ rather 
unique, way of letting the land- 
owner know you appreciate his 
generosity was pointed out re- 
cently by Dan Hurld, regional ag- 
ricultural specialist with the Ex- 
tension Service, University of 
Massachusetts. Most hunters 
probably never gave this one a 
thought. It involves picking up 
your empty shells. 

Mr. Hurld points out that dairy 
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cows are subject to an ailment 
called “hardware disease,’ since 
they are a bit unselective in their 
eating habits. They've been 
known to consume wallets, wrist- 
watches, wire, cartridge cases and 
shotgun shells. The solution is ex- 
pensive surgery. 

Says Mr. Hurld, in suggesting 
that hunters pocket spent shot- 
shells and cartridges, “Livestock 
owners who presently let hunters 
on their land will appreciate your 
taking your empties with you, 
and it might mean less posted 
land in the future.” 

Seems that’s not asking too 
much for the privilege of hunting 
another man’s land. 


Along The Tamiami Trail 


Fioripa’s Tamiami Trail (U.S. 
41), spanning 100 miles of swamp 
and marshland, is often called the 
“Bridge Across the Everglades.” 

At the same time it serves as a 
dam, for its roadbed forms an ef- 
fective barrier to the slow, natu- 
ral flow of water across the saw- 
grass plains from Lake Okeecho- 
bee to Whitewater Bay in the 
Everglades National Park. 

The Tamiami Trail dams up 
more than water. It halts the flow 
of fishermen between Tampa and 
Miami. Few anglers can resist the 
temptation to stop and fish the 
canal that parallels the highway. 

Fresh water fishing for large- 
mouth bass and bream is the 
main attraction along the border- 
ing canal. But for several miles at 
either end the water is brackish 
and both salt and fresh water fish 
may be taken. 

In addition to the fresh water 
variety, tarpon, snook and even 
the scrambling ladyfish are the 
reward for fishermen who pause 
long enough to wet their lines. 

In recent years a_ nine-mile 
levee was built along the canal 
some 32 miles west of Miami. The 
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highway was moved onto the em- 
bankment. 

This area has become a favorite 
site for family fishing. There is 
ample room for safe parking, pic- 
nicking and general relaxation in 
the Florida sunshine. Nearby is a 
Seminole Indian village. 

State Conservation Area Three 
borders the north side of the 
Tamiami Trail. A virtual sea of 
sawgrass, the area is tabbed 
South Florida’s ‘“Million-Acre 
Playground” because of its popu- 
larity with fishermen, hunters, 
bird watchers, nature photogra- 
phers and airboat operators. 
South of the Trail is Everglades 
National Park. 


Fish Are Fussy About Water 


Why ARE FISH big and biting in 
one stream and not in another? 
This question has long puzzled 
anglers and conservation agencies 
alike, but now science has come 
up with one answer. 

It appears that fish are ex- 
tremely fussy about their water 
environment and have a strong 
aversion to water containing even 
the slightest amount of nickel or 
other heavy metallic elements. 
This idiosyncracy was discovered 
by scientists at Rutgers Univer- 
sity using a new atomic absorp- 
tion analysis technique. The re- 
sults of these studies can 
eventually be utilized by state 
conservation agencies. 

Rutgers researchers have been 
analyzing water samples from 
streams and ponds with a Perkin- 
Elmer Model 303 Atomic Absorp- 
tion Spectrophotometer, then re- 
lating the data to fish per acre 
ratings for areas analyzed. Results 
show that fish dwindle in water 
with more than 1/10 part-per- 
million of nickel and other heavy 
metals and thrive in water with 

less than 1/10 ppm nickel. With 
the atomic absorption instrument 
water samples can be analyzed for 
metals content down to the parts 
per-billion level. 

Atomic absorption applies the 
phenomenon that the atoms in 
every metallic element will ab- 
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Dr. S. J. Toth, of Rutgers, uses an 
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Atomic Absorption Spectrophoto- 


meter to determine metallic content of water samples from streams. 


sorb light of a characteristic 
wavelength. The amount of light 
absorbed gives a direct indication 
of the amount of metal present. 

The technique can be used to 
analyze many materials including 
food, blood, lubricants, chemicals, 
metals, soil, cement and plant, an- 
imal and human tissue. 


Progress In Sport Fishing 


Publication of FirTEEN YEARS 
oF BETTER FIsHING, a booklet de- 
scribing the first 15 years of ac- 
tion under the Federal Aid to 
Fish Restoration Act of 1950, has 
been announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The 32-page booklet was pro- 
duced by Interior’s Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in 
cooperation with state fish agen- 
cies and the Sport Fishing Insti- 
tute. It reports on the projects 
that comprise the so-called Din- 
gell-Johnson program of Federal- 
State cooperation in improving 
fish populations and habitats. 

Money for the program comes 
from a 10-per cent excise tax col- 
lected by manufacturers of fish- 
ing rods, creels, reels, and artifi- 
cial lures. The tax is paid to the 


U. S. Treasury, which turns it 
over to the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife for apportion- 
ment among state wildlife agen- 
cies to finance programs that have 
joint approval. 


Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
Director John Gottschalk calls 
the booklet “a report to the fish- 
ermen who pay these taxes, tell- 
ing them how the money was 
spent.” 


The publication is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., 
20420, for 50 cents a copy. 


Outstanding Nature Park 


A MILE OF THE catwalks that 
give access to the subtropical cy- 
press swamp at Highlands Ham- 
mock State Park near Sebring 
has been rebuilt in time for win- 
ter visitors. 


Some of the catwalks reopen 
acres that were closed by hurri- 
canes almost 20 years ago. High- 
lands Hammock, which is known 
as one of the outstanding nature 
parks in the United States, is lo- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
cated off the “Orange Blossom 
Trail,” U.S. 27-98. 


The picturesque wooden walk- 
Ways cross sections of the shad- 
owy swamp beneath tall gray cy- 
press trees, heavily hung with 
Spanish moss, and often fes- 
tooned with rare orchids and air 
plants. Alligators, turtles and wa- 
ter birds are often seen here. 


In addition to the catwalks, the 
park’s 3,800 acres hold more 
than two miles of scenic drives 
and 10 miles of foot trails. Both 
plant and wildlife are varied, with 
hammocks ranging from high and 
dry to low and wet. Some of the 
trees reach to 100 feet in height 
and as large as 36 feet in circum- 
ference. Deer roam freely. 


Conducted wildlife tours leave 
the Hammock Inn daily except 
Mondays. Interpretive programs 
are presented in the evenings by 
park personnel. 

Highlands Hammock has a vari- 
ety of recreational facilities— 
camping, picnicking, hiking. A 
visit to this park can add another 
dimension to a Florida vacation. 


New Conservation Directory 


For THE 13th consecutive year, 
the National Wildlife Federation 
has published Conservation D1- 
RECTORY, the Nation’s most com- 
plete listing of names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of private 
conservation organizations and 
government agencies. Copies of 
the 1968 edition are now available 
according to Federation’s execu- 
tive director, Thomas L. Kimball. 


Compiled under the editorship 
of James D. Davis, an assistant 
chief in the Federation’s Conser- 
vation Education Division, the 
Directory contains 121 pages plus 
an alphabetical index and meas- 
ures 8-1/2 by 11 inches. As in 
previous years, it contains sec- 
tions listing Federal agencies, 
natural resource commissions, re- 
gional groups and national con- 
servation organizations. The Di- 
rectory also contains separate sec- 
tions for each state and territory, 
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listing government agencies and 
private organizations, as well as a 
section listing Canadian agencies 
and organizations. An additional 
feature of the book is a listing of 
the major colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and 
Canada which offer professional 
training for conservation careers. 


An extremely useful reference 
volume for public officials, gov- 
ernment employees, secretaries, 
teachers, and persons interested 
in communicating with conserva- 
tionists, the 1968 “Conservation 
Directory” can be ordered, at a 
cost of $1.50 per copy, from: Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, 1412 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. Individual orders must be 
accompanied by a personal check 
or money order. Bulk orders may 
be submitted on official stationary 
or purchase order forms by gov- 
ernment agencies, schools, or pri- 
vate organizations. 


Living World of Nature 


THE Lire or THE Ponp, the 
ninth volume in a series titled 
“Our Living World of Nature,” 
describes the complex communi- 
ties of plants and animals that 
thrive in natural and manmade 
ponds—the nearly one and one 
half million ponds in the United 
States, that comprise almost two 
million acres of water. 

The book, written by William 
H. Amos and published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, introduces the reader 
to the major aquatic habitat of 


North American ponds. The au- 
thor explains how the various 
kinds of ponds were formed; how 
all the plant and animals of a 
pond depend upon one another 
for food; how a pond is born, how 
it develops from youth through 
maturity, and finally, how it dies. 

He then describes the impact of 
the changing seasons upon pond 
life and the fascinating ways in 
which plants and animals have 
adapted to fresh water, and he 
treats the inhabitants of the 
pond’s miniature worlds, or mi- 
crohabitats—the tiny animals that 
live on the leaves of aquatic 
plants, the myriad life forms that 
make up the plankton, and the 
creatures that burrow in the bot- 
tom mud and crawl between the 
sand grains of the shore. 

This exciting volume contains 
over 100 color photographs, 35 
duotone and __ black-and-white 
photographs, several full-color di- 
agrams, and 70 line drawings. Few 
text pages are without an illustra- 
tion, most have color photographs 
or artwork. 

In addition to the glossary and 
index, THe Lire or THE Ponp in- 
cludes a directory of parks of the 
National Park System, a guide to 
some common pond animals, and 
information on collecting, keep- 
ing, and studying them. 


William H. Amos, who has been 
associated with a number of ma- 
rine laboratories in the United 
States and abroad, is chairman of 
the Science Department at St. 
Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
Delaware. He is a Research Asso- 
ciate of the University of Dela- 
ware Marine Laboratory and has 
been a Senior Visiting Investiga- 
tor at the Systematics-Ecology 
Program, Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory, Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts, where he also serves as a 
consultant in  biophotography. 
Amos, a member of the Smith- 
sonian-Bredin Expedition to the 
Lesser Antilles a few years ago, is 
author of THe Lire oF THE SEA- 
SHORE, the second volume in the 
series. THE LirE or THE Ponp is 
priced at $4.95. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


segeceee icra eh ce ne Same ae 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


Ris. 45.52 1¥%2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


Pers He Rk a es Ss 2 pounds or larger 


Ske cet RRR el ape ee 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 


FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City 

Species. 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


Catch Witnessed By__ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Green Tree Frog Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
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Street No. 
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